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BUILDING A VERY SOLID TEMPLE OF FAME 
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Papa says he cant help 
feeling stylish in 


“LION BRAND 


SHIRTS, COLLARS AND CUFFS 
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Bicycles 


( F ALL AGENCIES which hu 

man ingenuity has yet devised 
for the benefit of mankind, none is so 
practical, fascinating, and accessible 
as the BICYCLE, 


CLEVELAND 

BICYCLES 
are perfect examples of the wheel- 
building art. Our catalog contains 
full details—it is free. 


CLEVELAND SALES DEPT. 


Westfield, Mass. 
WESTERN OFFICE, CHICAGO. 
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| WHEN a collar presses against the neck it feels uncomfortable, quickly wilts in 
warm weather, and does not look as its designer intended. The only remedy 

is to have it properly fitted to the shirt. LION BRAND collars and shirts are made 
to fit each other, with cuffs to match, and insure cool, comfortable, stylish ease. 
They are made of the finest fabrics in the market, by the best workmen in the world, 
offering every variety of design in both form and color. 
Two collars or two cuffs cost 25 cents. It doesn’t pay to pay more. Shirts cost $1, 

"|| $1.50, or $2, according to the kind you want. Ask your furnisher. If he doesn’t carry 
be them in stock, we will send the nameof one who will supply you. Do not send us money. 


i | UNITED SHIRT & COLLAR CO.), Makers, Troy, N. Y. 
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if Selene able- 
. bodied per- 


son should have a 


BICYCLE. 
: y No other one thing can contribute 
yA : \ more to physical enjoyment and 
FLESH mental recreation. A cyclist who 
WEA SKS 


has a COLUMBIA has tthe ssatis- 
faction of knowing that nobody else 
owns a better wheel. HARTFORDS 
are also splendid bicycles, and we 
guarantee that our VEDETTES, 
although low in price, will give long 
and excellent service. 

MODELS for 1901: Columbia Bevel- 
Gear Chainless, $75; Columbia Chain 
Wheels,$50; Hartfords,$35; Vedettes, 
$25; Coaster Brake, $5 extra. J 


Catalog of any Columbia 
dealer or by mail free. 


COLUMBIA 
SALES DEPARTMENT 
Hartford, Conn. 
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with nature is the best tonic 
for the busy business man. 


OUT-OF-DOOR EXERCISE 


broadens the mind and kills 
worry. 


MONARCH 
BICYCLES 


Chainless and Chain models, 
are wheels of which Mon- 
arch riders are proud. They 
are distinctively high class. 
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RX’ ‘* RIDE AMONARCH AND KEEP IN FRONT”? 
Catalog free at Monarch agencies 


everywhere, 


Monarch Sales Dept., Chicago. 
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NEVER HAD AN EQUAL 


Competent judges say that the Pan-American Ex- 
| position will be superior to anything of its kind ever 
seen on this continent, and it is within 12 hours’ 
ride of over forty million people. How can it fail to 
be a success when you consider that it is reached 
from all directions by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 


which comprise the New York Central, Boston & Al- 
bany, Michigan Central, Lake Shore, Big Four, Pitts- 
burg & Lake Erie,and Lake Erie & Western Railways. 

For a copy of the New York Central's Pan-American Exposition Folder, 
‘*Four-Track Series” No, 15, send a postage stamp to George H Daniels, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, New York Central Railroad, Grand Central Station, New 
York, 
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AIMLER faune 
LAUNCHES 
Price $450.00 and upwards 
Run 60 to 150 bours without refilling tank 
int Gasoline per horse- 
ECONOMICAL jlwerperhou. 
No leakage from tank, as they are con- 
SAFE structed in the most Epproved resin- 
forced method. 
RELIABLE Our guarantee goes with every 
motor sold. 

Easil derstood and handled, All 
SIMPLE Sarai aiaite Of maotbrared xpose i 
and within reach, 

GOVERNOR Automatic—Sensitive and Pos- 
itive. 


FULL HEADWAY FROM COLD MOTOR 
IN LESS THAN FIVE MINUTES 








t subject to Government inspection. No licensed engineer re- 
yuired. Vibration, odor, noise practically eliminated. We will 
gladly submit-estimates and specifications for special boats. and 









are alpgent to build them from 16 to 125 feet and over. Yacht 
tenders a specialty. Send for fine Iilustrated Catalogue. 
MARINE, STATIONARY, AND AUTOMOBILE MOTORS 

DAIMLER MFG. CO.. 932 Steinway Ave., Long Island City. N. Y. 
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By Morgan Bates 
























HIS is a story by a new writer. It has in it those 
elements Which, we are confident, make for suc- 
cess. While in no ordinary sense a problem nobel, it is 
| a book Which cannot fail to be of interest to every 
| thinking man and woman. 















A strong and true LOVE story of an honest man. 
A novel of AMERICAN life in New York State. 
The life of 2 CRUSADER of the 19th century. 
$l 50 
The first two novels in this ‘one a month” series are: 


EASTOVER COURT HOUSE, by H.B. Boone « Kenneth Brown 
THE SENTIMENTALISTS, by Arthur Stanwood Pier 
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The Master of the Steel-Makers 


ITE formation of the United States Steel Cor- 

poration has enormously and justly increased 
the fear already felt in Great Britain and on the 
continent of Europe, but especially in Great Brit- 
ain, of destructive competition in the steel trade 
from this country. The shadow has been creeping 
over the furnaces and mills of England for ten 
years, and now it is ominous of an impending evil 
fate. ‘The United States has become the master 
ot the world in the making of steel. It has no 
Not only that, it is going to be very diffi- 
British and German mills to survive the 
with the American giant. America is 
driving Europe out of the steel business, and the 
formation of the new and gigantic corporation 
which takes the place of the eight largest establish- 
inents in the country, some of them being them- 
selves combinations of former important corpora- 
tions, expedites the revolution which began ten 


rival. 
eult for 


struggle 


years ago. 

Last year the management of the London Times, 
impressed by the statements and predictions of a 
distinguished American statistician, sent a com- 
missioner to this country with instructions to 
examine and report upon the conditions of steel- 
making in the United States. His report, in a 
series of letters to the Times, made a deep im- 
pression in England. The letters are now publish- 
ed in book form by Harrrer & Broruers, and they 
reveal the reasons why America has taken the first 
place in the most important and most effective of 
the industrial arts. 

It was in 1890 that the production of pig-iron 
in this country first exeeeded that of the United 
Kingdom. In 1884 the British over 
United States production was 3,713,858 tons, the 
total product of this country for that year having 
been 4,097,869 tons. The British advantage grew 
smaller and smaller, until in 1889 it was 719,182 
tons, while our production had increased to 7,603,- 
642 tons. In the following year we passed the 
British production, and our excess was 1,298,489. 
Only twice since then, in 1894 and in 1896, has the 
British production exceeded our own, in the former 
769,954 tons, and in the latter year by 
1898 our excess of production 


excess of 


year by 
36,554 tons. «In 
amounted to 3,164,215 tons, and in 1899 to about 
1,500,000 tons, the excess over the British produc- 
tion being greater than our total production in 
iss4. In the mean time Great Britain had not 
only fallen to the second place in the production 
of pig-iron, but Germany was close behind her, and 
in the general business of steel-making was second 
to this country, Great Britain being third. 

Twenty vears ago, in 1881, this country pro- 
duced 3,853,191 tons of pig-iron, exported of this 
domestic product 3707 tons, and imported for con- 
sumption about 415,000 tons. In 1900 our produc- 
tion of pig-iren rose to 13,620,703 tons. Our ex- 
ports had inereased to 160,690 tons, and our im- 
ports had fallen to 61,100 tons. In 1881 we con- 
1,246,229 tons of pig; in 1890 we consumed 


ose 


sumed 
123.520.0956. 

In 1867 this country manufactured 2679 tons of 
Bessemer ingots and castings, and 16,964 tons of 
all other kinds of steel. Two vears later we made 
for the first time 893 tons of open-hearth ingots. 
In that year our total production of crude steel 
was 31.250 1880 it was 1,247,335 tons; 
in 1890 it was 4,277,071 tons; in 1899 it was 10,- 
In 1898 we produced 6,609,017 tons 
of Bessemer ingots, and 2,250,292 tons of open- 
hearth steel. In the same year the British output 


tons. In 


639,857 tons. 


of Bessemer steel was only 1,759,386 tons, being 
1,849,631 tons under our own total production. 
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While our production of pig-iron did not exceed 
that of Great Britain until 1890, our production 
of crude steel surpassed hers in 1885. There was 
a sharp decline in our production, however, in 1888, 
while the British trade increased, exceeding ours 
until 1890, when our supremacy was finally and 
definitely established. 

It was inevitable, of course, that the supply of 
steel in this country would eventually exceed the 
demand of the home market, and the question arose 
whether our steel-makers would compete in the 
cheaper markets of Europe with the British and 
Continental products. Not only have they been 
able to enter the neutral markets, but they have 
invaded the United Kingdom itself, including 
England. We are still far behind Great Britain 
in our exports of pig-iron, although the amount 
sent abroad from our furnaces has increased more 
than tenfold. In finished articles the advance has 
been enormous. Ten years ago we exported 2,400,- 
335 pounds of bar-iron; in 1899 we exported 23,- 
564,511 pounds. There was a falling off in 1890, 
but nevertheless our exports for that year were 
18,456,435 pounds. Our exports of ingots, bars, 
and rods increased during this decade from 597,- 
435 pounds to more than 92,000,000 pounds. In 
1891 we exported 15,691 tons of steel rails; in 1900 
we exported 342,000 tons. The exports of steel 
sheets and plates increased from 144,978 pounds to 
112,690,113 pounds in 1899, and 79,525,672 in 1900; 
of wire, from 25,000,000 pounds to 236,772,806 in 
1900. In 1891 we sent abroad tools, saws, build- 
ers’ hardware, hinges, ete., of the value of $2,014,- 
582; in 1900 the value of such exports was more 
than $6,000,000. Our exports of electrical ma- 
chinery, valued at $4,340,992 in 1900, are more than 
double those of 1898. The value of our export 
trade in locomotives has also more than doubled 
in ten years. In 1891 our total exports of iron 
and steel were valued at $28,909,614; in 1900 they 
were valued at $121,913,548. 

In the mean time Great Britain’s export of rails 
has fallen off from $50,000,000 worth in a single 
year during the seventies (our own was valued 
at $9,218,144 in 1900) to a little more than $10,- 
000,000 worth in 1898. 

The reasons for our mastery are many, and have 
been carefully studied and pointed out by the 
commissioner of the London Times. Our natural 
resources are better than those of any European 
country. We conduct our business with more in- 
telligence, more energy, and with much more 
cconomy than are shown by our English or Ger- 
We are more ingenious, more 


Our 


man competitors. 
inventive, and more courageous than they. 
ore is richer in iron. 
essential elements—the coal, the ore, and the flux 
—make their distance from one another of little 
importanee. We use machinery for nearly every 
process in the steel-making art, thereby saving 
thousands of human hands which do that work in 
Europe. We not only save wages in this way, but 
multiply efficiency. We run our works with an 
energy which seems to the European almost super- 
human. Many of our products are produced at 
less cost than his like products. The highly fin- 
ished American tools, which cost more than similar 
European tools, are so much better for their pur- 
pose that cost is of little account to those who wish 
to produce the best results. Moreover, we do not 
have on this side of the Atlantic the peculiar and 
harassing difficulties with trade unions from which 
the British iron-masters suffer, and which, if the 
unions persist in their regulations, will hasten 
the time when both master and man will be out of 
employment. 

This is the state of affairs into which the new 
combination enters, and it is not to be wondered 
at that a ery of alarm goes up from the furnaces 
and steel-mills of: Great Britain. This enormous 
power, with resources of more than $1,000,000,000, 
is to gather and bind into a single instrument the 
heretofore seattered forces which, though dis- 
united, have made so deep an impression upon 
Europe. The giant competitor which has attain- 
ed the mastery is now to have, in addition to the 
powers which nature and American resourcefulness 
have given it, the advantage of a single purpose, 
and of those great economies and mastership which 
combination affords. What a great combination 
can effect in the expansion of trade is shown by 
the achievements of the Standard Oil Company 
in competition with Russian oil. This business, 
directed by a single purpose, having at its com- 
mand the wonderful power of an almost limitless 
capital, able to sustain losses that would swamp 
many separate companies, working with an econ- 
omy that is impossible except under a single man- 
agement, has obtained the control of the markets 


Our methods of uniting the - 


of the world. Its production has increased since 
1877 from 383,572,098 gallons to 2,396,975,700 gal- 
lons, the output of 1900. And of this total pro- 
duction more than 45 per cent. is exported. Since 
1891 its exports of illuminating oil to Europe have 
increased more than 120,000,000 gallons. 

There is every reason to believe that the United 
States Steel Company will be as dominant a factor 
in its industry as the Standard Oil Company is in 
its field. It will be greatly aided, of course, by 
the protective tariff, which enables it to sell its 
products in Europe for less than it needs to sell 
them here. The average ad valorem rate of duty 
on manufactures of iron and steel was about 371% 
per cent. in 1900; it was more than 431% per cent. 
in 1889. This duty, by permitting profitable prices 
at home, would enable the new corporation to un- 
dersell the foreign producers in their own markets 
if such an adventitious aid were needed. There 
is hardly any doubt, however, that the tariff duty 
is no longer needed on our iron and _ steel 
products. The American manufacturer could con- 
trol the markets of the world without legislative 
favors and without combination. With the union 
which has been made of the productive forces of 
the steel trade, with the power which that gives 
to the new organization over the means of trans- 
portation, it looks as though the steel-making busi- 
ness of Europe were doomed, at least until the 
British and German makers should readjust them- 
selves to the new conditions, and adopt American 
methods and the American philosophy of trade; and 
even then there is no prospect of a real competi- 
tion with the American steel-makers in the world’s 
markets. European mills may continue to supply 
certain demands, principally at home, but the cen- 
tre of the steel trade, now and for a long time 
henceforth, is to be here. 





Mr. Carnegie’s Gift 


R. CARNEGIFE’S offer of $5,200,000 to the 

city of New York is an example not only of 
princely but of most intelligent generosity. It is 
wellnigh impossible to speak of it in terms which 
will not, in contrast with the gift, seem trite and 
commonplace. Coupled with his gift of $5,000,000 
to Pittsburg, partly for old-age pensioners and 
partly for the’ maintenance of libraries already 
built, the story of Mr. Carnecir’s givings of a 
week seems like the tale of a good magician. Very 
few men indeed have the ability to make such 
gifts. Not a single monarch, for example, could 
possibly spare this amount of money. Possibly it 
would be difficult for any oceupant of a European 
throne to raise $10,000,000 or $11,000,000 in a 
week. Perhaps there are two noblemen in Europe 
who might secure the sum by sacrificing landed 
property. In New York there are four, maybe 
five, millionaires who could duplicate Mr. Car- 
NEGIE’s gift. However, he is the only one who has 
dreamed of such munificence. 

This gift, for we assume the removal of all legal 
difficulties in the way of its acceptance, will estab- 
lish in New York the most extensive and most per- 
fect library system in the world. The great central 
library, on the Astor, Lenox, and TitpeN founda- 
tions, is to be surrounded by sixty-five branch cir- 
culating libraries. The books are to be carried 
directly to the people, who are to have the advan- 
tage of a distributing centre in the vicinity of 
their homes. 

This bald statement of fact will mean more when 
it is understood that libraries have already come 
to play a large and an important part in the public 
and free educational system of the city. In New 
York and Brooklyn there are nearly sixty libraries, 
including free and pay libraries, secular and 
church foundations. Two of these, the New York 
Library, which, under Mr. Carnecir’s gift, is to be 
the centre and fountain-head of all, and the Brook- 
lyn Library, are among our great collections of 
books. In some departments the New York Li- 
brary leads all others, although in most respects it 
is not the equal of the Congressional Library or 
the Boston Public Library. Among the most use- 
ful, perhaps the most generally useful, of all our 
libraries has been the New York Free Circulating 
Library, which has been recently absorbed by the 
New York Library. This library, with its eleven 
centres of distribution, has, during the last year, 
loaned more than a million books. The character 
of its constituency may be judged from the loca- 
tion of its offices. The chief of these is in Bond 
Street; another is at 135 Second Avenue; others 
are in West Thirteenth Street; East Thirty-fourth 
Street, between Third and Second avenues; West 
Forty-second Street, between Seventh and Eighth 

















avenues; One-Hundred-and-Twenty-fifth Street; 
1523 Second Avenue; ard West Sixty-ninth Street. 
Here are indicated a large range of territory and 
a great variety of social and racial conditions. A 
large number of the library’s books are read by 
children of the public schools in connection with 
the Free Lectures course. 

The statistics and general experience of the Free 
Circulating Library foretell in a measurable de- 
gree the significance of Mr. Carnecir’s gifts. 
These eleven centres of education are to be multi- 
plied by six. The sixty-five branches are to be 
eonnected with what is eventually to be at least 
the second greatest collection of books in the 
country. As a whole, the central library and its 
branches, among which will doubtless be included 
the fine Brooklyn Library, will constitute the most 
perfect and most useful library in the country, and 
this means that it will be the most beneficent li- 
brary in the world, for nothing like it exists in 
Europe, nor is likely to be founded there for many 
years to come. Europe must first secure a system 
of public education before it can think of such a 
system as Mr. Carneaiz has contemplated. 

From this point of view, the gift is not only 
wonderful on account of the magnitude of its 
generosity, but Mr. Carnercir is shown by it to be 
one of the wisest and greatest of givers. What he 
has added to the educational power of our public 
schools cannot be expressed in statistics. What 
he has added to the police power of the city by 
immensely increasing the potential moral character 
of its population is much more beyond computa- 
tion. 

The United States is becoming rich in collec- 
tions of books. This is wonderful in itself, for 
ten years ago there were not more than three col- 
lections important in size and completeness in the 
country. There are now three great collections in 
the Borough of Manhattan alone, those of the 
Astor, Lenox, and Tinpen foundations, and that 
of Columbia University. There are two in Boston 
and Cambridge. There are several in the West, 
and there is the great National Library at Wash- 
ington, which until a few years ago was but a 
heap of books, many of them valuable. Now that 
Mr. Carnecte is bringing libraries home to the 
people, we may soon be able to study the intel- 
lectual and moral dynamics of libraries, and per- 
haps we shall soon have the great book which is to 
be expected under such conditions. 





Russia in Manchuria 


HERE is, of course, to be no war between 

Great Britain and Russia merely touching the 
latter’s agreement with China concerning Manchu- 
ria, and probably not because Russia has seized a 
concession at Tientsin and has annoyingly occu- 
pied a British railway station to the exclusion of 
its proprietors. It seems now as though the 
pretty little quarrel might be settled out of court. 
On the whole, taking into consideration Rus- 
sia’s financial condition, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that she does not want to face Japan and 
Great Britain in arms, and that at the worst 
there is nothing more than bickering to be im- 
mediately expected. It is, however, true that 
bickering is often followed by war, and is there- 
fore dangerous. All the more, then, are the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Hay to be congratulated on 
their determination to quit China at once, and to 
leave there so small a guard for the legation as to 
emphasize our protest against the dismemberment 
of the empire. It is a great gain for this country 
to be off the mainland. 

As to Russia in Manchuria, neither Great Brit- 
ain nor any other European power has cause for 
complaint which did not exist four years ago. 
At least three years before the Boxer movement 
broke out Manchuria was practically a Russian 
province. Russia had agreed with the Chinese 
government, and was building a railroad to the 
ice-free harbor of Port Arthur when Lord CHARLES 
Beresrorp was in China gathering materials for 
his book on the Break-up of China. In the agree- 
ment Russia’s suzerainty over Manchuria was 
clearly recognized. It is true that British trade 
interests in the province were vastly larger than 
Russia’s, but Russia’s military domination was 
perfect. There is no act of sovereignty more con- 
clusive than the exercise of the right of eminent 
domain, and Russia was then taking land for its 
railroad and condemning a right of way without 
any protest or question from the Chinese govern- 
ment, and without any objection apparently from 
the British or Japanese ministers. In other words, 


the sovereignty of Russia was acknowledged by 
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the powers that are now represented as having 
recently been greatly disturbed by a new arrange- 
ment between China and Russia, which, if rumor 
is anywhere near correct, does hardly more than 
preserve the nominal title of China, while not 
terminating the real rule of Russia. 

The fact is that Manchuria is Russian, and has 
been under the dominion of the Czar’s government 
since the latter part of 1897. Three years ago 
there were more troops in and near the province 
than Great Britain could have put into China in- 
side of three or four months. Altogether there 
were about 120,000 men at Vladivostok and in 
Manchuria itself. Cossacks were guarding the 
railroad under construction, and there was no 
semblance of any other power from the borders 
of Korea northward to the boundary of Siberia. 
Russia gave many proofs that she did not regard 
this territory as foreign, among them being the 
absence of the former Russian consul from New- 
chwang. 

It is clear, if Manchuria is to be restored to 
China, or if Russian supremacy is to be interfered 
with in any way, that fighting will be the conse- 
quence. Russia will defend her own, and is clear- 
ly not afraid of Great Britain. What other com- 
plications might arise from a real clash between 
these two it is too early to say, but there is little 
doubt that Japan, Germany, and France would 
soon be involved. This fear of a general clash 
is the safety-valve of the situation, and may pre- 
serve the peace. Russia, however, may go a lit- 
tle too far and bring it on. She is now eonduct- 
ing herself as the Turk does in southeastern Eu- 
rope. Depending upon the mutual fears or the 
consciences of the powers, she is pushing as far 
as she dare, and of course in such a process one 
push too much is to be dreaded. At any rate, this 
country can congratulate itself because our troops 
are leaving, and because the military power of the 
United States in China will soon consist of a lega- 
tion guard of fewer than 160 men. The last thing 
this country wants to pay for in men, money, and 
demoralization is a war with European powers in 
the Orient. 





Assistant-Secretary Sanger 


HE public has good reason to be gratified that 

the Senators from New York have withdrawn 
their opposition to the appointment of Colonel 
WiuuiAM Cary Sancer to be Assistant Secretary 
of War, and that the appointment has been con- 
firmed. Colonel Sancer ought to make a very 
valuable Assistant Secretary. He is a man of 
high character, excellent intelligence, and an un- 
usually comprehensive experience of affairs. Since 
he graduated, twenty-two years ago, at Harvard 
College, he has studied several professions, served 
the State of New York in its Legislature with 
special distinction, and both as a resident of Brook- 
lyn and as a farmer in central New York has 
shown constant zeal and disinterested patriotism 
in public affairs. Of late years he has interested 
himself especially in the study of all that pertains 
to the art of war. In the Spanish war he was a 
volunteer officer, and not long ago he became col- 
onel of a regiment of the National Guard. He 
has the knowledge, the ability, and the disposition 
to be useful to our army, and is a very suitable 
helper to one of the best Secretaries of War the 
country ever had. 





Personal 


THE judicial declaration which might have been 
made in 1882 that an Indian off his Reservation is 
amenable to the laws of his country still waits Fed- 
eral sanction. The interesting circumstances under 
which the question then arose, and the causes which 
led to its postponement, are recalled by Judge W1Lson 
W. Hoover, of California, now a citizen of the metrop- 
olis, but until recently an aggressive factor in the 
forensic activities of the Pacific Slope. Judge Hoover 
had been appointed by President ArtHuR Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Arizona, and joined 
General Crook at Albuquerque, in the private car pro- 
vided for the great Indian-fighter by the government 
when he went to Apache-land to relieve General O. O. 
Howarp as Chief of the Department in 1882. Five 
Apache chiefs had been arrested under a civil warrant 
issued by the Supreme Court of the Territory, just 
as white marauders would be, and Judge Hoover 
advised that the Federal Grand Jury should indict 
them, and their trial ensue on the charge of murder. 
There were four or five hundred settlers in the Gila 
River Valley, and General Crook declared that while 
his troops would, of course, support the Federal courts 
in whatever Judge Hoover and his associates might 
decide to do, there were not enough soldiers available 
to protect the white settlers if the Apaches seized 
this opportunity for an outbreak from the San Carlos 
Reservation. Judge Hoover believed that the indict- 
ment and trial for murder of the braves who had been 
arrested would, if followed by conviction, go far tow- 
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ards settling the Apache question. Such a conviction 
would mean hanging, and hanging the Indians regard 
with the utmost horror, as it disgraces its vietim, in 
their estimation, in the next world as well as in this. 
General Crook’s counsels prevailed, and no indictments 
were found, his policy of utilizing the peaceful braves 
to drive in the marauders being followed, as before. 
Nor has the legal point then raised ever been passed 
upon finally. Judge Hoover is still a young man 
they made the judges young in those days—and a 
forceful figure at the bar. 


The Bibliophile Society’s new edition of the lyrics 


of the “ First Gentleman of Rome” will inelude a 
literary history of each of those famous Odes of 
Horace which have been for two thousand years 


the favorite flowers of literature, quoted by essayists, 
applied by statesmen, and delighted in by scholars 
and poets. When WILLIAM Pirr at the close of a 
speech in the House of Commons, in a crisis which in- 
volved his downfall or the vindication of his position 
on a erucial issue, folded his arms and said, apos- 
trophizing his own fortune: 
Laudo manentem. Si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno quae dedit, et mea 
Virtute me involvo, probamque 
Pauperiem sine dote quero, 


the gentlemen of the Commons vindicated his states- 
manship and his scholarship alike. He was not voted 
into probam paupcriem, and a majority of his hearers 
applauded the felicity of his quotation from the Twen 
ty-ninth Ode of the Third Book. Times have changed; 
such a peroration in the House of Representatives is 
impossible, and in the Senate might reach few beyond 
Hoar and Lopae, but the collection of such historic 
incidents in the Horatian cult cannot fail to provide 
an agreeable contribution to the literature of our time. 


A number of laymen and of bishops prominent in 
the councils of the Episcopal Church have undertaken 
in the Church Endowment Society to devise a practi- 
cal plan for the relief of parishes supported in the 
main by a few wealthy members, whose death means 
many times a painful deficiency in the rector’s com- 
forts and in the general funds for good works. The 
statutes of mortmain have been forgotten with the 
causes that produced them, and instead of its being 
against public policy to endow religious and charitable 
corporations in our day, the whole course of our civil- 
ization is to put all such institutions on a self-sup- 
porting basis. The idea of the Church Endowment 
Society, of which Mr. WiLi1AM A. DveEr, of this city, is 
treasurer, and the Rev. E. W. Hunter, of New Orleans, 
secretary-general, is to encourage those whose benefac- 
tions in life “shine like a good deed in this wicked 
world ” to insure their lives for the benefit of the 
churches, societies, and charities in which they are 
specially interested, so that in time a permanent en- 
dowment fund may result. Hon. Levi P. Morton and 
Mr. Evsrince T. Gerry are among the trustees. 


The enormous fortunes flowing of recent years from 
successful inventions, filling, too, the pockets of the 
actual inventors, have dispelled the popular notion 


that mechanical ingenuity and financial straits go 
hand in hand. The opinion of a competent expert 


enables the modern inventor to go into Wall Street 
with confidence. The development of the gas-engine 
as a generator of electricity, under the practical diree- 
tion of the byno‘means struggling genius of Mr. GrorGcre 
WESTINGHOUSE, may go far towards the solution of 
the problem of the application of electricity to long- 
distance railroad traction. Meanwhile, the electrie 
dumb-waiter, which will rise at the touch of a button 
from the basement to any floor in a modern sky-scraper, 
stopping at its designated station until relieved of its 
freight, and then returning automatically to its start- 
ing-point, either defies or is neglected by the inventive 
genius of electricians. 


That typical old New York merchant and publicist, 
ABRAM §S. HEwirt, is devoting his activities at pres- 
ent to the preservation of the Palisades and the pur 
chase of the Palisades Park, authorized but not paid 
for by the Legislatures of New York and New Jersey. 
Private effort has raised the sum of $132,000, thanks 
to Mr. Hewitt, Colonel Epwrn A. Stevens, of Ho- 
boken, and their friends. After ‘the condemnation 
proceedings, which will result in due time, if private 
greed and public demagogery do not stand in the 
way, Netson W. Garrett, the landscape architect, 
will take the park properties in hand, and so con- 
nect and adorn them that posterity will wonder that 
anybody ever dared to oppose the project. 


The pundits of Philadelphia, chief among whom are 
Dr. Tatcorr WiiitAMs, Dr. Wer Mitcue.y, the Hon- 
orable WAYNE MacVeacu, and MAXweti SoOMMER- 
VILLE, Esq., are greatly interested in a trunk of 
documents which lay unopened for seventeen years 
in the quarters of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety. It is not known just who the sages are who 
deliberated so long before plunging in medias res, 
but the memoirs of Junius Casar ScaALicer and 
other venerable records which finally came to light 
are believed to be authentic and valuable. Due dili- 
gence in their deciphering and publication will un- 
doubtedly give these renaissance records to the world 
in something less than seventeen years more. 


An interesting novelty in life in Washington is 
the special trolley-car labelled the “Seeing Washing- 
ton Car,” which, with its uniformed “ guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend,” makes two-hour trips three times 
a day past the notable landmarks of the national capi- 
tal. To the sight-seers, as they approach each object 
of interest, the guide explains its significance, tact- 
fully injecting an occasional date, a sporadic statistic, 
and a bit of pathos, according as the trolley tracks 
lead past Ford’s Theatre, the Census Office, or the 
jail. The idea was originated by Epwarp K. Som- 
BORN, the successor to the gastronomic mantle of Joun 
CHAMBERLAIN, and has proved popular. 
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The Cuban Situation. By John Kendrick Bangs 








HE so-called diplomatic blunder involved in 

what is known as the Batabano incident 

is so frequently alluded to in the newspaper 

stories that come out of Havana, that some 

account of it may not be without interest 

to those who are considering the Cuban 
Problem. It has no little bearing upon the present 
situation, and the telling of the story may shed some 
light upon the question of responsibility for the dis- 
content which is now alleged to exist in Cuba. I was 
fortunate enough to be a member of General Wood’s 
party upon the occasion in question, and am therefore 
reasonably familiar with what occurred. 


Sa. 


tutional Convention had been sitting in the Teatro 
Marti at Havana. This convention was made up 
of delegates elected by the people of Cuba at an elec- 
tion called in pursuance of its obligations to the 
people of Cuba by the Military Government at Ha- 
vana. At its opening session it was instructed as to 
its precise duties by General Wood. Attention was 
called to the fact that the delegates were to frame 
and to adopt a constitution, and to provide for, 
and agree with the government of the United 
States upon, the relations to exist between that 
government and the government of Cuba. On the 
14th of February, 1901, the work of this convention 
upon the constitution itself was rapidly approaching 
completion. In substance this charter of their rights 
had already been determined upon, and the rough draft 
turned over to a committee of gentlemen gifted in 
the arts of phraseology to be edited into shape before 
signing. One part of the convention’s work was practi- 
cally accomplished; another part, which by the terms 
of their election was made mandatory upon the dele- 
gates to perform, had become imminent, and the once 
simple, now delicate, question of the relations which 
should exist between the new republic and the United 
States was up for discussion. The fact that certain 
of the ultra-radical delegates did not wish it to be 
up for discussion did not absolve the convention—or 
the United States, for that matter—from responsibility 
in the premises. The psychological moment for dis- 
cussing relations had arrived, and the United States 
government, with no effort to compel, but merely in 
the guise of a wise counsellor having something to say 
in the matter, instructed its official representative 
at Havana as to the views of the Executive Department 
as to what these relations should provide. These views 
the Military Governor very properly, and in a spirit 
of the utmost friendliness, communicated to the Com- 
mittee on Relations. There could be no formality about 
the presentation of these views, for they were merely 
the views of the Executive Department of the United 
States government, not of that branch of the Federal gov- 
ernment which could speak with final authority. They 
were advanced with no other purpose than to aid the 
committee in the fulfilment of its required functions. 
[ these instructions from Washington, General Wood 
had planned a crocodile-hunt in the district of 
Bolandron, in the province of Matanzas, under the 
guidance of General Dantin, the alealde of the district. 
The start was to be made from the port of Batabano, 
whence the party was to sail to the Zapata Swamp, 
up the river Hataguanico, to explore some of its 
tributaries in search of game. Upon my own defence- 
less head must rest some of the responsibility for this 
heinous departure from official procedure, since it was 
partly for my own education that the outing was pro- 
jected. General Wood never told me so, but I sus- 
pect that, having observed that I was being brought 
into personal contact with certain crocodilean elements 
in the city of Havana, he was possessed of a desire 
to have me see the real thing in its native lair, not 
bothering itself with politics, and unvexed by con- 
stitutional problems. In any event, whatever the mo- 
tive of the Governor may have been, the hunt was pro- 
jected to begin on the 14th of February. Official duties 
required its postponement until the afternoon of the 
15th. The communication from the War Department 
containing the instruetions above referred to had ar- 
rived, and the Governor invited the Committee on Re- 
lations and the President of the Convention, Mr. Men- 
dez Capote, to join the party on its way to Batabano, 
where the government yacht Kanaivha was stationed, 
and where they might talk over the question of the pro- 
posed relations in an informal and friendly way, and 
undisturbed. _A special train was provided for the 
party, and at 4.30 on the afternoon of February 15 we 
started. If there was any seething discontent among 
the guests of General Wood upon this occasion with 
the arrangements that had been made for them, it 
was not in evidence. If there was in the mind of any 
of the gentlemen on the train the notion that he was 
being insulted, or being treated in any other than an 
extremely courteous and gracious fashion by the 
Governor-General, and even with marked distinction, 
he carefully concealed the thought. Mr. Capote, the 
President of the Convention, of whose personal aspect 
one may say, without at all reflecting upon Mr. Ca- 
pote’s character, that it would inspire him with some 
anxiety on a lonely road on a dark night, was apparent- 
ly as happy a man as could be found in Cuba. He 
smiled and he talked and behaved as if he were enjoy- 
ing himself so heartily that for a moment or two I 
felt I might some day be able to trust him, in spite 
of the somewhat unsteady character of his eyes. Mr. 
Gonzalo de Quesada, whose general aspect is that 


Sori early in November, 1900, the Cuban Consti- 
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T so happened that shortly before the receipt of 
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of a Parisian poet about to burst into lachrymose 
song, seemed occasionally almost on the verge of 


laughter. The Hon. Juan Gualberto Gomez sat 
behind his gold - rimmed spectacles and beamed unc- 
tuously upon every one, nor could he have ap- 
peared better satisfied with conditions had _ the 


situation been reversed and he were the official ruler 
of Cuba taking a number of guests off on a special 
train for the sole purpose of establishing and foster- 
ing a friendly relation between his people and theirs. 
Mr. Diego Tamayo, Secretary of State in General 
Wood’s cabinet, was a characteristically dignified fig- 
ure in the group, and if Messrs. Silva and Villuendo, 
the two remaining members of the committee, were in- 
wardly consumed with wrath over General Wood’s 
affront to their dignity, as it has been called, they 
must be credited with powers of dissimulation which 
should stand them in good stead when they have any 
real justification for indignation. The balance of 
the party, I can personally testify, were happy to 
the limit of happiness, and our host, the Governor, 
was everywhere. No member of the party escaped 
his agreeable attentions in the short ride of an hour 
and a half from Havana to Batabano. There was 
neither an excess nor a lack of courtesy on his part 
to any one of his guests. 
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RRIVED at our immediate destination, we found 
A an interested gathering of citizens to welcome 
the delegates and the Governor-General. <A note 
of intense informality prevailed, and the utmost good- 
fellowship and cordiality were the order. The eminent 
gentlemen representing the Constitutional Convention 
showed an amount of gratification over their reception 
which was, or should have been, unless they set out 
deliberately to deceive every one but themselves, an 
indication of their individual and personal satisfaction 
with everything that was going on. They were enjoying 
a taste of that real greatness which manifests itself 
in the curiosity of the public to gaze upon their per- 
sons, which, for some reason or another, Havana had 
denied them. In the capital, despite their high 
official station and heavy responsibility, and impres- 
sive manner of carrying it, it is the melancholy fact 
that the constitutional delegates were less an object 
of interest than the new power-house of the Havana 
Electric Company, now in course of erection, and, 
save for the American tourist, who has an idea that 
all of the delegates will be on the Presidential ticket 
at the first national election, and who desires to say 
that he has seen all the candidates, no greater at- 
tention is accorded these gentlemen than is accorded 
a meeting of Sorosis by the citizens of New York to- 
day. Hence the turning out of a large number of the 
residents of Batabano to gaze upon the Governor’s 
native guests was naturally gratifying to them, and 
it would be a perversion of the facts to say that they 
did not show it. Even Mr. Quesada, who has been 
in Paris and in Washington in useful and conspicuous 
capacities, and who is tolerably used to being looked 
upon as an object of public curiosity outside of his 
own country, seemed pleased with the very evident 
interest which the presence of himself and his associ- 
ates had inspired. 


tion that General Wood had been guilty of a 

diplomatic blunder. The journey down had been 
an easy one and comfortable, through a section of the 
country which should have given rise to pleasant and 
prideful sensations in the breasts of the gentlemen 
since alleged to have been insulted. Jn a district in 
which three years before there had been fire and 
sword, were now peaceful plantations seemingly fer- 
tile, well administered, and the homes of a happy 
people. All evidence of pillage had been obliterated ; 
all aspects of ruin had given place to what might well 
pass for prosperity, and if along the whole line of 
railway, from port to port, the starvation which had 
once worked devastation still existed anywhere, it did 
not manifest itself in the chubby-faced and fat-stomach- 
ed youngsters who were to be seen by any one who 
chose to look out of the windows of the car. It may 
be that some members of our party, instead of availing 
themselves of the privilege of looking out of the car 
windows, spent their time looking into the windows of 
their own souls, and were not happy at what they saw 
there, but I doubt that. And I still further believe 
that into the minds of not a few of us came the 
thought that this was a healthful trip for any man 
to take, since it was hardly possible for an individual 
capable of any emotions whatsoever to gaze upon the 
smiling scene and not, as an American, feel an intense 
pride in the beneficent results of two years of American 
rule, and, as a Cuban, an equally intense gratitude for 
the marvellous transformation wrought thereunder. 
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S‘ far nothing had occurred to justify the assump- 


was a banquet of no mean proportions at the 

hotel at Batabano, a typical Cuban hostelry, 
where good food, fair wine, bad billiards, and _soda- 
water abound. The table was a trifle crowded, but 
this was not due to any diplomatic blunder on the 
part of the Military Governor or of the Administration 
at Washington. It was because the manager of the 
hotel had an idea that fourteen people could sit com- 
fortably at a table designed to accommodate eight. 
Perhaps he was right, considering that the party had 
come to discuss relations, and that a previously ac- 
quired intimacy between the individuals thereof was 
desirable in the promotion of harmony. If that was 


T= next step in the making of the “ incident ” 











his object it was a stroke of genius, for I have never 
participated in a function of a similar nature where 
there was a greater evidence of bonhomie. It is true 
that I inadvertently used a knife originally designed 
for Mr. Villuendo, but he evened that up by drinking 
my glass of iced carbonic water, nor did our relations 
become so strained over the incident that either of us 
felt the need of apologizing. We merely laughed 
pleasantly at each other and conversed, he in Spanish, 
I in English, and as neither of us understood what 
the other said, all passed off easily and amicably. Op- 
posite sat Mr. Capote and Mr. Gomez, having what a 
healthy American boy would call “the time of their 
lives” with the Governor, who was evidently “in 
form”; while at the far end of the table the Alealde 
of Batabano and the Alcalde of Bolondron, aided by 
Mr. Quesada, were making the welkin ring with 
their laughter. There was no note of discord from one 
end of the board to the other. 

It was quite evident when we arose from the table 
at half past nine—somewhat too well fed, perhaps— 
that it had not yet occurred to the delegates of the 
Constitutional Convention present that they had been 
insulted, and it must be understood that since morning 
they had all known precisely what they had come for. 

We then adjourned to the Kanawha, moored to the 
pier at the terminus of the railway. 
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continued on board the Kanawha. The official 

guests of the Governor were treated with marked 
courtesy, and the only incident of the visit that indicated 
a disturbing thought in the mind of any of the dele- 
gates was the inquiry of Juan Gualberto Gomez when he 
first took in the proportions and luxury of the yacht. 
He wanted to know by whom it was paid for. Whether 
the inquiry was based upon a suspicion that Cuban 
funds were being diverted from the development of 
Cuba into channels shedding glory and luxurious ease 
upon an American Governor-General, or was dreaming 
of that possible future day when he might himself, as 
President of the Cuban Republic, use it to sail about 
his coast-line on tours of inspection or in quest of 
the crocodile, we shall never know. He was visibly 
relieved, however, when he learned that it was paid 
for by the United States, and belonged to the Army 
Transport Service. It was not rubbed into him that 
the United States purchased it originally to aid its 
forces in bringing relief to his own people. That 
might have been a diplomatic blunder. After a 
few moments’ conversation on deck the delegates and 
the Governor went below, and the visitors were ac- 
quainted with the ideas which the executive branch 
of the Federal government had in mind as to what 
relations should exist between the two governments. 
They were discussed as tentative measures only, and 
the committee to a man understood that there was 
no finality about any conclusions to be reached con- 
cerning them that night. It was expressly brought 
to their attention that the provisions, as above stated, 
were nothing more than suggestions, which, when they 
began the work which was imminent, and which by 
the terms of their occupancy of their office they were 
required to fulfil, might serve as a basis of discussion 
among themselves. The conference lasted barely long- 
er than one hour, and before midnight the dele- 
gates, on their own preference, returned to Havana 
on a train especially provided for them. 

The next day the rest of the party were in the 
neighborhood of the Zapata Swamp, ready for the 
hunt, which, in a future paper devoted to sport and not 
to politics, I shall endeavor to describe. Two nights 
later, when we returned to Havana, it was learned that 
the Constitutional Convention, through its delegates 
on Relations, had been “ insulted,” and that the United 
States, by playing the card of discourtesy, had “ lost 
the trick.” 


Tie spirit which had prevailed up to this moment 
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as it shows how “diplomatic blunders” are 

manufactured by alert correspondents, who are 
on the qui vive for trouble, and who, finding it neces- 
sary in their business, “ discover it.” There was not 
a member of that returning delegation on the night 
of the 15th of February who felt, or who had any 
justification for feeling, that he had been treated with 
any other than courteous consideration and charming 
hospitality, or had been otherwise than aided in his 
work by frank, wise, and helpful suggestion by the 
ruling powers of Cuba. And yet by Sunday night, 
barely thirty-six hours later, the incident in small 
type had become an incident in large capital letters, 
by which it was sought to have it appear that an egre- 
gious blunder had been made. 

I should like to know, and I think it would be in- 
teresting for the public to know, when the delegates 
first discovered that they had been “ insulted.” 

Who told them that an affront had been put upon 
them? 

And do they in their own consciences believe it yet? 

Without going too far in my indorsement of the 
gentlemen as wise and disinterested statesmen, I am 
prepared to state, as my own opinion, that I do not 
believe that any one of General Wood’s Cuban guests 
upon that interesting and, to me, memorable occasion 
even to-day regard the episode as an affront, or in- 
deed as anything else than a courteous, tactful, and 
helpful effort on the part of the representatives of 
the United States to aid them in the solution of 
questions which might otherwise have given them 
considerable trouble to answer to the satisfaction 
and best interests of all concerned. 


N°: this story is unimportant, save in so far 
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PROGRESS AT THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, BUFFALO 


Sketches from Nature by Lucius Hitchcock 
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By Rev. Francis 


Part I 


HE completion of a new way around this 
old world is a matter of no little interest 
and moment. Such a new way has just 
been opened, and it was my fortune to be 
one of the four first passengers who took 
the journey. 

On the 28th of December, 1899, the last rail was laid 
on the trans-Baikal section of the Siberian Railway, 
which for the present will stop at Stretinsk, and there 
connect with the steamers on the Shilka, a branch of 
the Amour River, for Khabaroffsk, where again rail- 
way communication is resumed for a further journey 
of five hundred miles to Vladivostok, on the Sea of 
Japan. Thus across all of Russia’s vast domain in 
Europe and Asia it is now possible to go by steam, a dis- 
tance of considerably more than six thousand miles. 
My own route was in the other direction, from east 
to west—from Vladivostok to St. Petersburg. 

Though, as I have said, the last rail of the trans- 
Baikal section of the road was laid on December 28, 
1899, the Amour and its tributaries were then frozen, 
and no steam communication could be had until spring 
unloosed the icy fetters. The rivers did not open last 
year until the.middle of May, and on the 31st day of 
May I reached Vladivostok, and took passage for the 
long journey across the Russias. To be sure, many 
other travellers had crossed Siberia from Vladivostok 
to St. Petersburg, but the journey could not, before 
May of 1900, be done by uninterrupted steam travel. 
Thus one more way of going around the world by the 
aid of the all-compelling steam-engine has been added 
to the two that already existed. 

Roughly speaking, this way 
volves about thirteen thousand miles of railroad or 
river travel, and nine thousand miles of sea travel. 
Approximately, these distances may be divided as fol- 
lows: 


around the world in- 





Miles. 
By rail from New York to San Francisco.... . 3000 
By ocean from San Francisco to Yokohama 5000 
By rail from Yokohama to Nagasaki... .. $00 
By ocean from Nagasaki to Viadivostok...... oe . 1000 
By rail (and river) from Vladivostok to Liverpool. . 9000 
By ocean from Liverpool to New York................ . 3000 


I need not dwell upon our journey from New York 
to Vladivostok, for, as far as Nagasaki at least, it is 
getting to be as commonplace as a trip across the At- 
lantic steam ferry. Early on the morning of May 29, 
five days out from Nagasaki, the passengers of the /se 
Maru awoke to find themselves in a magnificent land- 














Cathedral at Vladivostok 








locked harbor. Large blocks of brick and stone crown 
the hills on which the town of Vladivostok is situated. 
A great white house flying the admiral’s flag occupies 
the most commanding site. A beautiful Greek church, 
with trim minarets, stands near by. The Russian tri- 
color is flying everywhere. We suddenly found our- 
selves in a city of substantial brick and stone, wide 
paved strects, electric lights and telegraph wires, and 
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Koreans, with .a sprinkling of Japanese, Germans, 
French, Italians, English, and a very few Americans. 
It exhibits all the life and picturesqueness of a little 
cosmopolis. Russian droskies go flying about. the 
streets in every direction, as though their occupants 
were pressed for the last second of time. Their horses 
are given a loose rein, and they go flying down hill at 
breakneck speed, over the rough roads, and galloping 
up the next incline with never a check on their mad ca- 
reer. 

Besides the drosky, the streets are full of another 
peculiarly Russian vehicle, which resemb!es a small 
boat set on long poles, somewhat after the fashion 














Harbor of 


railway trains snorting and puffing down to the very 
wharves. We could almost imagine that either Ta- 
coma or Seattle had bodily taken passage across the 
Pacific. 

adivostok, on nearer approach, unlike many 
towns, carries out its more distant promise. The town 
looks as though it had come to stay. Her glory as 
the great natural port of Siberia, with a limitless 
country of vast resources behind her, can never be 
taken away. The huge ice-breaker which crunches up 
the harbor ice in winter with its sharp iron beak is a 
complete success, and it is no longer an ice-bound port 
for even three months of the year. The winter, though 
long, is not unusually severe, and the mercury, I am 
told, seldom sinks as low as it does in Boston or New 
York. 

No sooner had we stepped on shore than we were 
treated to our first disillusionment concerning Russia 
and the Russians. We had heard much about the ter- 
rors of the Russian .custom-house. No customs officer 
appeared upon the scene. We waited, ‘but he did 
not come. No officer of the law appeared to disturb 
our peace of mind, or the innocent recesses of our 
trunks. I am inclined to think that what I have 
been told by an acute observer is very true, and that 
Russia is much more autocratic and inquisitorial on 
paper than in reality. There is much theoretical re- 
striction and much practical liberty. 

We were no sooner established in our hotel for the 
day than I sallied out to seek the governor of Vladi- 
vostok and of this whole eastern province, to whom 
I fortunately had a letter from the Russian minister 
of Japan. Governor Tchitchagoff received me with the 
utmost courtesy. He at once despatched a secretary 
to secure berths on the train which left the next day 
for Khabaroffsk, and sent another to telegraph to 
Khabaroffsk to hold a state-room on the Amour River 
steamer for Blagovestchensk. At the same time he gave 
me a letter to the chief of police in Khabaroffsk. Gov- 
ernor Tchitchagoff is a man of commanding presence, 
but most urbane and gentlemanly—a trait which he 
shares with most Russians of the better class. There 
is a certain courtly simplicity about them, free from 
all arrogance, which is the very essence of high breed- 
ing. The governor speaks fluently French and Ger- 
man, and English with a little hesitation. Moreover, 
the governor is a Cossack—a name which, in my ig- 
norance, I had hitherto associated largely with frontier 
troopers of the Buffalo Bill order. I confess my stupid 
misconception with contrition of spirit. Thus again 
came a happy disillusion concerning Russia and the 
Russians. 

Vladivostok is credited, in the latest published sta- 
tistics, with about 29,000 inhabitants, but it is now 
said to have 40,000, chiefly Russians, Chinese, and 


Vladivostok 


of the body of a buckboard. This is used to carry 
luggage, and, in many parts of the country, pas- 
sengers as well, who pile into it until it looks like 
a peasant’s cart in Naples‘or a Chinese wheelbarrow 
in Shanghai. Vladivostok consists of one chief street, 
running up hill and down dale. The chief sights con- 
sist of a few fine stores and public buildings, a beau- 
tiful Greek church with its graceful domes, and a tri- 
umphal arch in honor of the visit of the Czarewitch, a 
few years ago. Few cities in all the world are more 
beautiful for situation. The Amour Bay on one side, 
and the Bay of Ussuri on the other, clasp the city in 
their embrace, and constantly lave its feet. Noble hills 
stretch off landwards, and from the main_hill-tops 
within the city limits one gets glimpses of sea and 
shore and mountain and valley of surpassing loveli- 
ness. 

There is no excuse for any one to get left at a Si- 
berian railway station. Five minutes before the train 
starts,a large station-bell is rung. Four minutes more 
the passengers stroll up and down the platform or 
visit the buffet. Then the bell is rung once more, the 
conductor blows his whistle, the engine shrieks a warn- 
ing blast, and at last we are off, with St. Peters- 
burg 9877 versts (more than 6250 miles) away. 

The scenery for a few miles out of Vladivostok is 
superb. The railway skirts one of the great bays be- 
tween which the city lies, high up above the water. 
Occasionally the railway diverges from the shore 
and runs through a copse of birch or beech, fresh 
and bright in their new spring livery, and then 
returns once more to give us a glimpse of the bright 
blue sea. The day was charming. Our most de- 
licious spring weather in America is no more de- 
lightful than this first day of June in frozen Siberia. 
The spring seemed just about as far advanced as it 
would be in northern New England on the same date. 
The meadows were lush and rank in their growth, and 
the cattle waded knee-deep in their delicious fodder. 
The trees were nearly in full leaf, though some of the 
later varieties had not as yet donned their full suit 
of green. Great dandelions, almost as large as pe- 
onies, starred the fields with yellow, and bluebells and 
tiger-lilies made the roadway gay. j 

After the edge of the novelty of our first ride on a 
Siberian railway wore off we had time to examine the 
railway equipment and the carriages in which we were 
riding. The train was drawn by a sturdy Baldwin 
locomotive, fitted with a big bulbous smoke-stack for 
burning wood, and consisted of about a dozen cars of 
the first, second, and third classes, in which the 
third class largely predominated. The third class were 
painted green, the second class yellow, and the first 
class a dark shade of blue. Sometimes a single car 
was divided into two classes, first and second, one- 









































half being painted blue and the other yellow, with 
very little difference between the two classes except the 
color of the paint and the price of the tickets. The 
second-class cars were, perhaps, upholstered a shade 
less luxuriously than the first, and were somewhat 
more crowded, though there was little to choose in 
this respect. 

All the first and second class cars are divided into 
compartments, but down their side runs a narrow cor- 
ridor, wide enough for only one person to squeeze 
through at a time. The compartments open on this 
corridor, and through it the conductor passes to collect 
his fares; passengers walk back and forth, babies es- 
caped from their nurses toddle down, and it is the 
general thoroughfare for a heavy-laden train. There 
seems to be a great social democracy in this aristo- 
cratic country, and passengers from the different class- 
es visit back and forth with the utmost freedom, and 
occupy compartments of a higher class than their own 
for half a day at a time. 

The first and second class cars are luxuriously up- 
holstered, and, by a curious contrivance, the upper bed 
turns over and becomes, not “a chest of drawers,” but 

* the back of the seat by day. The only real lack of a 
Siberian railway is suitable lavatory accommodations. 
The little toilet-room is often a wretched, filthy closet, 
with a single wash-basin and a very limited supply 
of water, and it answers for all, men and women alike. 
This fault is shared by all Siberian hotels and steam- 
boats that I have seen. The one cramped and dirty 
spot is the wash-room (for many hotels have a common 
lavatory, and no water is brought to the rooms), and 
the one scarce article is fresh, cold water. Beer, wine, 
vodka, tea, especially tea, flow freely, but to order a 
glass of water to drink, or a basin of water, much more 
a tub of water for a bath, creates a commotion, and the 
water desired is often unattainable, except after stren- 
uous effort. A Siberian writer remarks, naively, that 
“Englishmen have the bad habit of washing them- 
selves all over every day. As a consequence of this 
habit, their bodies emit an unpleasant odor.” 

Besides the cars already mentioned, a baggage-car and 
a dining-car completed our train equipment. Pullman 
would scarcely own the diner as an offspring of his in- 
vention. A long table down the middle, at which per- 
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haps twenty people can sit at one time, and a bar at 
the end, at which all kinds of light and strong drinks 
are served, and toothsome delicacies dear to the Rus- 
sian heart, like caviare, sardines, and other little fishes 
“piled in ile” are eaten. At the long table, table-d’héte 
meals are served, consisting of three or four courses, 
and one can also order what he chooses, at a fixed 
rice. 

The road-bed of the Eastern Siberian railway is well 
made, but seems to lack permanent stone ballast; the 
bridges are substantial iron structures, the piers and 
culverts are thoroughly built of cut stone, the em- 
bankments are smooth and well sodded, but the 
rails are light, and, it would seem, must be replaced 
by heavier ones before any high rate of speed can be 
attained. 

The distance from Vladivostok to Khabaroffsk is a 
little less than five hundred miles, and it requires fully 
twenty-nine hours to cover it, so it will be seen that 
the trains are not run on the “ Empire Express ” plan. 
The stations are usually wooden buildings, neat and 
attractive and prettily painted. A picturesque water- 
tower is always a feature of the grounds, and usually 
an underground storehouse, sodded over, that looks 
like an- Oklahoma cyclone-cellar. In this, doubtless, 
provisions are kept from freezing during the long Si- 
berian winter. All the principal stations have buffets, 
where thirsty Russians refresh themselves with vodka, 


kvass, and other national drinks. 


The villages usually consist of a few log houses, with 
an occasional more pretentious frame house, but they 
are neat and attractive, and compare very favorably 
with the villages on our own Western frontier. The 
most interesting object at all these stations was the 
line of country men, women, and children who had 
brought the products of their farms to sell to the hun- 


gry travellers. The hucksters were all hearty, healthy 


specimens of humanity; not refined or elegant in fea- 
ture or dress—this could scarcely be expected in this 
new land—but wholesome, honest-faced settlers, capa- 
ble, evidently, of laying deep and strong the founda- 
tions of an empire. Many of them, too, are vege- 
tarians. Every village has its church, often embow- 
ered in a little park of green, and the towers of blue 
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Dry Dock at Vladivostok 


and green, colors which the Siberians greatly affect for 
their churches, and bright copper domes, shining in the 
brilliant sun, always gave a touch of pleasing color to 
the scene. 

The costumes of the people who flocked to the rail- 
way stations were most picturesque and interesting. 
Red was decidedly the favorite color with the women, 
and red of every shade and hue. The men were usually 
clad in a loose blouse, belted around the waist, and 
loose trousers tucked invariably into huge top-boots 
that reached nearly to the knee. As a Mexican peas- 
ant will often wear a sombrero, it is said, worth as 
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much as his coat and trousers and boots, mule and 
saddle—in fact, the whole outfit combined—so the Si- 
berian peasant clothes the other end of his anatomy 
with equal care, and even if he must go in rags, will 
bankrupt himself on his boots. 

At all these stations the military were strongly in 
evidence. Everywhere, in the cars and out, officers and 
soldiers were to be seen. At least every other man you 
met seemed to be in uniform. But they, too, were in- 
variably polite and showed nothing of the haughty 
arrogance and devil-may-care air so often exhibited by 
the soldiery of Europe. The broad reach of upland and 


prairie, the noble hills, the wide stretch of blue hea- 
vens above them, the long, serious winter, the strenuous 
conditions of their life in this virgin land, have de- 
veloped a national character, which seems never to 
have acquired the noise and bustle and artificial * hus- 
tle” of city-dwellers. I felt that I was back in the 
early days of New England, among the Pilgrim fathers 
and mothers of a new empire. 

The parish priest is also a picturesque and inter- 
esting factor of village life. He often came to the 
station to take part in the one excitement of the day, 
the arrival of the daily passenger train. He was usu- 
ally clad in flowing robes of black, with a close-fitting 
purple cap, while a huge gold or silver crucifix dan- 
gled from his neck. His hair is always long and curly. 
Whether the Greek priests are chosen for their curly 
hair or indulge in the use of curling-irons when pre- 
paring their morning toilet was a question which inter- 
ested the jadies in our party. 

Fifty miles after leaving Vladivostok the railway 
climbs to a considerable plateau, and the trees disap 
pear, while open prairie-land takes the place of the 
forests that crown and gird the hill-sides. For a 
couple of hundred miles, at a rough guess, the open 
prairie-land continues. The soil mostly seemed to be 
a rich black loam, and one would think it was ecapa- 
ble of supporting millions of people where it now sup- 
ports hundreds. On the second morning of our jour- 
ney, twenty hours after leaving Vladivostok, we woke 
up in a heavily wooded, hilly region, and I had to rub 
my eyes to make sure that I had not really awaked in 
northern Maine. Here was the Moosehead Lake re- 
gion duplicated, apparently, in every stump and white 
birch-tree and corduroy road. Here were the same 
tree-clad hills and rocky ravines. Here were the sam¢ 
clear-running brooks, the same patches of charred tim- 
ber burned to clear the land, the same flora down to 
the dandelions, bluebells, buttercups, and cowslips. 
To be sure, there was not such a predominance of 
spruce-trees as in northern Maine, but their places were 
taken by the larch and cedar and other evergreens, 
and white and yellow birch, beech, and poplar, which 
predominated, made me feel very much at home. 

At length, at noon of the second day, twenty-nine 
hours after leaving Vladivostok, the spires and chim- 
neys of Khabaroffsk appeared across the prairie,and we 
realized that the first stage of our trans-Siberian jour- 
ney was nearly finished. Scarcely had the train pull- 
ed into the station of Khabaroffsk, and before I could 

get to the door of the car, a police official in gor- 
geous raiment crowded in and inquired anxiously for 
“Pastor Clark from America.” When I confessed to 
being the individual that he sought, the official seemed 
much relieved, and at once took charge of me and mine, 
bag and baggage, and summoned a small squad of 
soldiers, or sub-police, to assist him. Evidently the 
kindly telegram of Governor Tchitchagoff was doing its 
beneficent work, and, like expectant American poli- 
ticians, we were “ in the hands of our friends.” 














Station of Korfovskia, Eastern Siberia, showing American Locomotive 
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CHAPTER III 


T late candle-light, Sir William still tarry- 
ing, I went to the north block-house, where 
Mr. Duncan, the lieutenant commanding 
the guard, received me with unusual cour- 
tesy, the reason of which I did not at the 
time suspect. 

“An express from Sir William has at this moment 
come in,” he said. “Sir William is aware that a belt- 
bearer from Virginia awaits him.” 

* How could Sir William, who is at Castle Cumber- 
land, know that?” I began, then was silent, as it 
flashed into my mind that Mistress Molly had sent an 
express to Sir William as soon as I had told her about 
the strange Cayuga. That was the galloping horseman 
I had heard. 

Pondering and perplexed, I looked up to find Mr. 
Duncan smiling at me. 

“T understand,” said he, “that Sir William is 
pleased to approve your conduct touching the strange 
Cayuga.” 

“How do you know?” I asked, quickly, my heart 
warming with pleasure. 

“TJ know this,” said Mr. Dunean, laughing, “ that 
Sir William has left something for you with me—a 
present, in fact—which I am to deliver to you on the 
morrow.” 

“ What is it, Mr. Dunean?” IT teased: but the laugh- 
ing officer shook his head, retiring into the guard-room 
and pretending to be afraid of me. 

The soldiers, lounging around the settles, pipes be- 
tween their teeth, looked on with respectful grins. 
Clearly even they appeared to know what Sir William 
had sent to me from Castle Cumberland. 

As I stood in the guard-room, eager, yet partly 
vexed, away below in the village the bell in the new 
stone church began to ring. 

“ What is it?” I asked, in surprise. 

The soldiers had all risen, taking their muskets 
from the racks, straightening belts and bandoleers. In 
the stir and banging of gun-stocks on the stone floor, 
my question perhaps was not heard by Mr. Duncan, 
for he stood silent, untwisting his sword knots and 
eying the line which the sergeant, who carried the hal- 
berd, was forming in the room. 

A drummer and a trumpeter took station, six paces 
to the right and front; the sergeant, at a carry, ad- 
vanced and saluted with, “ Parade is formed, sir.” 

“°Tention!” sang out Mr. Duncan. “ Support arms! 
Carry arms! Trail arms! File by the left flank! 
March!” And with drawn claymore on his shoulder, 
he passed-out into the starlight. 

I followed; and now, standing by the block-house 
gate, far away in the village I heard the rubadub of a 
drum, and a loud trumpet blowing. 

Nearer and nearer came the drum; the trumpet 
ceased. And now I could hear the tramp, tramp, 
tramp of infantry on the hill’s black crest. 

* Present arms!” cried Mr. Duncan, sharply. 

A dark mass, which I had not supposed to be mov- 
ing, suddenly loomed up close in front of us, taking 
the shape of a long column, which passed with the 
flicker of starlight on musket and belt, tramp! tramp! 
tramp! to the ringing drum-beats. 

Then our drum rattled and trumpet sang prettily, 
while Mr. Dunean rendered the officer’s salute as a 
dark stand of colors passed, borne furled and high 
above the slanting muskets. 

Baggage-wains began to creak by, great shapeless 
hulks rolling in on the black ocean of the night, with 
soldiers half asleep on top, and teamsters afoot, heads 
hanging drowsily, and looped rawhides trailing. 

The last yoke of oxen passed, dragging a brass 
cannon. 

“*Tention!” 
Trail arms! 
Mareh!” 

Back into the block-house filed the guard, the drum- 
mer bearing his drum flat on his hip, the trumpeter 
swinging his instrument to his shoulder-knots. 

Mr. Duncan sent his claymore ringing into the scab- 
bard, wrapped his plaid around his throat, and stroll- 
ed off towards the new barracks, east of the Hall. 

“What troops were those, sir?” I asked, respect- 
fully. ' 

“Three companies of Royal Americans from Al- 
bany,” said he. Then, noticing my puzzled face, he 
added: ‘There is to be a big council fire held here, 
Master Cardigan. Did you not know it?” 

* No,” said I, slowly, reluctant to admit that IT had 
not shared Sir William’s confidence. 

* Look yonder,” said Mr. Duncan. 

Far out in the pale starlight, south and west of the 
ifall, I saw fires kindled, one by one, until the twinkle 
of their lights ran for a mile across the uplands. On 
a hill in'the north a signal-fire sent long streamers of 
flame straight up into the sky; other beacons flashed 
out in the darkness, some so distant that I could not 
be certain they were more than sparks of my imagi- 


said Mr. 
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Dunean. “Support arms! 
By the right flank, wheel! 


nation. 

“It is the Six Nations gathering,” 
* We expect important guests.” 

* What for?” T asked. 


said Mr. Dunean. 


“T don’t know,” said Mr. Duncan, gravely. “ Good- 
night, Mr. Cardigan.” : 

“ Good-night, sir,” I said, thoughtfully; then cried 
after him, “and my present, Mr. Duncan?” 


“To-morrow,” he answered, and passed on his way 


a-laughing. 

I walked quickly back to the Hall, where I encoun- 
tered Esk and Peter, well bibbed, cleaning the last 
crumb from their bowls of porridge. 

“Did you see the soldiers?” cried Esk, tapping upon 
his bowl and marching up and down the hallway. 

* Look out of the back windows,” added Peter. ‘‘ The 
Onondaga fires are burning on the hills.” 

* Oneidas,” corrected Esk. 

“ Onondagas,” persisted Peter, smearing his face 
with his spoon to lick it. 

“ Where is Silver Heels?” I asked. 

Mistress Molly came into the hall from the pantry, 
keys jingling at her girdle, and took Peter by his 
sticky fingers, bidding Esk follow. 

“ Bedtime,” she said, with her pretty smile. “ Mi- 
chael, Felicity is being dressed by Betty. If Sir Wil- 
liam does not return, you will dine with Felicity 
alone; and I expect you to conduct exactly like Sir 
William, and refrain from kicking under the table.” 

“Yes, Aunt Molly,” said I, delighted. 

Esk and Peter, being instantly hustled bedward, 
left, lamenting, and asserting that they too were old 
enough to imitate Sir William. 

Silver Heels, with her hair done by Betty, and a 
blue sash over her fresh-flowered cambric, passed them 
on the stairs coming down, pausing to wish Mistress 
Molly good-night, and to slyly pinch fat Peter. 

“ Felicity,” said Mistress Molly, “ will you conduct 
as befits your station?” 

“Oh, la, Aunt Molly!” she answered, with that in- 
nocent, affected lisp which- I knew was ever the fore- 
runner of mischief. 

She made her reverence, waiting on the landing un- 
til she heard the nursery door close, then flung both 
legs astride the balustrade and slid down like a flash. 

“Have you seen the soldiers, Micky ?—and the fires 
on the hills?” she cried. “ To-morrow all the officers 
will be here, and I am to wear my hair curled, and my 
pink dress and tucker, with separate sleeves of silver 
gauze!” 

We sat on the stairs together as friendly and po- 
lite as though we never quarrelled; and she chattered 
on, smoothing her bib-apron with those silky hands of 
hers: 

“ Betty rolled up my hair till I feared she meant 
to scalp me, and so told her. She coaxed me to en- 
dure, and called me her little Miss Honey-bee, but 
would not promise me a comfit; so I ran away before 
my cap was tied on. Micky, go and put on your silk 


breeches and lace cuffs, and we will be gay and grand 
to dine!” 
I ran to my chamber, bathed and dressed in all my 
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finery, meaning to lord it in the dining-hall should Sir 
William not return. 

And thus it fell out; for, when I descended the 
stairs, there was my lady Silver Heels parading before 
the pier-glass, and a gillie throwing open the doors of 
the dining-hali. 

So that night Silver Heels and I supped alone to- 
gether in the great hall, Mr. Butler having hurriedly 
ridden to his home, and Sir William not yet returned, 
though two hours past candle-light. 

The hall was quiet and vast, and Silver Heels seem- 
ed exceedingly small, sitting in the big chair at the 
other end of the table. So I had the gillie lay her 
plate beside mine. 

A single pair of candles lighted our supper, and 
those not of the best, for they smoked as the wind 
stirred the curtains. 

“Do you not know what is due to quality?” said I, 
sternly, to the gillie—a raw yokel scented with whiffs 
of the stables. 

' The kilted oaf gaped at me. 

“ Do you not see it is dark here?” I said. 

“°Tis far lichter than ye wud expeck for sae big a 
room, sir,” said the gillie, with a foolish grin. 

“Young Bareshanks,” I retorted, “do you bring in- 
stantly a dozen wax candles, and light them, idiot, in a 
seemly row! Also fetch Sir William’s sherry and Ma- 
deira, and take away those pothouse pewters!” 

The gillie made out to do as he was bidden, and I 
should have felt very grand and contented at being 
obeyed without questions had I not perceived him, 
through the buttery window, wink at the pantry-lad 
and put his mottled Scotch muzzle into my small-beer. 

When the dozen waxen candles stood in a ring, all 
twinkling, and the decanters flanked me right and left, 
T bade the gillie leave us, mistrusting he might bear 
tales to Sir William touching our behavior at table. 
But the dunce loitered, trimming wicks, and casting 
sidewise looks at me. 

“Will you be gone?” said I, in a passion. 

“Maister Michael,” he whined, “ ye’ll no be soopin’ 
till the blessing’s said? Sir William gave us a grand 
discoorse this noon dinner, sir, verra suitable words, 
sir.” 

Mortified at my forgetfulness, I rose; so did Silver 
Heels, the candle-light sparkling under her half-closed 
lashes, for she ever kept one eye on duty. 

In a rage I said grace before meat, then glared, at 
the gillie. 

** Aave heerd waur, sir,” quoth he; “but aa never 
sleep the nicht withoot ma blessing, and aa’l no begin 
noo!” 

“Get out, you Scotch loon,” said I, “or I'll let this 
bottle fly with my'blessing!” 

He ran for it, at which Silver Heels and I laughed 
heartily until she spilled her wine on her knees, which 
spoiled her temper. 

When the echoing of our laughter had died away in 
the dark corners of the room, an unaccustomed de- 
pression fell upon me. I peered up at the stags’ 
shaggy heads, set around the wall; their dark glazed 
eyes reflected the little candle flames like fiery eyeballs 
of living bucks. The stillness in the familiar room 
troubled me. 

Something of this Silver Heels also experienced, but 
the novelty of playing the grand lady with her sherry 
and her tea set her tongue a-swinging, clip-clap! She 
shrugged’ her shoulders and tossed her chin, pretend- 
ing to trifle with a dish of cakes, vowing she had no 
appetite; but her hunger could not long withstand the 
pastry, and she ate all the suckets and cakes before I 
either perceived or prevented it. 

Distressed at her greediness, I removed the caraways 
from the plate and pouched them to eat at my pleasure, 
whereupon she kicked my shins under the table. 

But she would still play my Lady Languish, sighing 
and protesting she could not touch another morsel, and 
her cheeks full the while. Too, she drank of both sher- 
ry and Madeira, which was forbidden by Sir William, 
and became over-loud in speech until her humor 
changed to a fit of upbraiding me, and ended in the 
sulks. 

I remember we had a brandied syrup, of which she 
also took too much, it making her pettish and sleepy; 
and after supper, when we sat together on the stairs, 
she harped ever on the same string, reproaching me 
for playing the high and mighty, whereas all could 
plainly see I was nothing but a boy like Esk and Peter, 
and need give myself no plumes. 

“My legs,” she said, drowsily, “can touch the floor 
from the third stair as well as yours: ” and _ she 
stretched them down to prove it, falling short an inch. 

“If you are no longer a child,” said I, “why do 
they harness you to the back-board and make you wear 
pack-thread stays?” 

This madded her. 

“You shall see,” she said, in a temper—* you shall 
see me in flowered caushets, silk stockings, and shoes 
of Paddington’s make, which befit my station and 
rank! You shall see me in padusoy and ribbons and 
a hat of gauze! I shall wear Pompadour gloves, and 
shall take no notice of you, with your big hands and 
feet, pardieu!” 

“Nor I of you,” said I, “tricked out in your silly 

















flummery.” And I drew a caraway from my pocket 
and bit deep. 

“Yes, you will,” said Silver Heels; “ give me a cara- 
way, piggy.” 

Sitting there in the dark, nibbling in silence, I could 
hear the distant stir of the convoy at the barracks, and 
wondered why the soldiers had come. Surely not be- 
cause of danger to us at the Hall, for we had our Mo- 
hawks, our militia, and yeoman tenantry at beck and 
call. Besides, who would dare threaten Sir William 
Johnson, the greatest man in the colonies, and very 
dearly esteemed by our King? 

“They say,” said Silver Heels, “ that there are men 
in Boston who have even defied the King himself.” 

“Never fear,” said I; “ they’ll all hang for it.” 

“Would you like to fight for the King?” she asked, 
civilly, and without a trace of that mockery which left 
a sting, much as I pretended to despise it. 

I said I should like to very much; that my father 
had died for his King, and that I should one day 
avenge him. 

I would have said more, perhaps boasted, for Silver 
Heels was inclined to listen; but black Betty came 
down stairs, her double ear-rings ajingle, calling her 
“]i’l Miss Honey-bee ” to come to bed. 

Silver Heels stood up, rubbing her eyes and stretch- 
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all shivers, dashed cold water over me from head to 
foot and rubbed my limbs into a tingle. 

How sweetly came the matins of the robins! A ken- 
nel lad, standing in the sunshine by the stables, wound 
his hunting-horn till the deep-jowled hounds drowned 
all with their baying. 

In breeches and shirt I leaned from the open win- 
dow to smell the young year, and saw Silver Heels’s 
head at the next window, her hair in her eyes, and bare 
arms propping her chin. 

She put out her tongue at me, but I bade her good- 
morning so civilly that she smiled and asked me if I 
had slept well. 

“No,” said I; “ dreams disturbed me.” 

“Tt was the cakes and sherry,” she observed, with a 
grimace. “I also dreamed, and screamed until Betty 
came and rocked me in her arms. Which proves,” she 
added, “‘ that we are both too young to dine and wine 


imprudently. I am coming in to tell you what I 
dreamed. Open the door.” 


She entered, bundled in a wool blanket, and sat cross- 
legged on the bed, chattering of her dreams—how, in 
her sleep, she saw me mammocked by savages, among 
them Peter, who had grown big and sly and fierce like 
a fat bear cub in December. 

Meanwhile I made of my hair a neat queue and tied 
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But I pulled him by the hand, and he pretended to 
go with reluctance and many misgivings. 

At the door of the north block-house, 
rendered Sir William the oificer’s salute, 
William returned. 

“Mr. Duncan,” said he, “ have you knowledge here- 
abouts of a certain present sent in your care for Mr. 
Cardigan here?” 

“ Now that you mention it, sir.” replied Mr. Duncan, 
gravely, “ I do dimly recall something of the sort.” 

“Was it not a school-book?” inquired Sir William. 

“Tt was a parcel,” replied Mr. Duncan, dubiously ; 
* belike it hid a dozen good stout Latin books, sir.” 

I endured their plaguing with rising excitement. 
What could my present be? 

“Take him in, Mr. Duncan,” said Sir William at 
last. ‘‘ And,” to me, “ remember, sir, that you forget 
not your manners when you return to me, for I shall 
await you here at the door.” 

Cramping with curiosity, I followed Mr. Duncan 
into his own private chamber, which connected with 
the guard-room. But I saw no parcels anywhere; in 
fact, there was nothing to be noticed save an officer’s 
valise at the foot of Mr. Duncan’s bed. 

“Tt is for you,” he said; “ open it.” 

At the same moment I perceived my own name 


Mr. 
which 


Dunean 
Sir 














The Dunce loitered, casting sidewise Looks at Me 


ing. I could not help noticing that she seemed to be 
growing very tall. 

“ Good-night, Micky,” she said, with her mechanical 

. courtesy, and took Betty’s black hand. 

Although there was now nobody to bid me retire, I 
went to my chamber gladly, for, what with the excite- 
ment of the morning, the arrival of the Cayuga, and, 
later, the soldiers—and also, I think, Sir William’s 
sherry—my head was tired and confused. 

I slept none too soundly. Dreams came crowding 
around my pillow; visions of Mr. Butler chasing Silver 
Hleels awoke me. 

I sat up in my bed and parted the curtains. Through 
the window I could see the watchful eyes of Indian 
fires glimmering from hill and hollow, and over all 
the * as stars, all awake, watching the sleeping 
world. 

A cock began crowing somewhere down in the village, 
although no tint of dawn appeared. But the crickets 
had ceased, and the stars grew paler, and that silence 
which is the dawn’s true herald warned me to sleep 
again ere the red sun should steal over the edge of the 
world and catch me waking. 

Then I slept soundly, and the sly sun had painted 
many a figure on my walls ere I waked to hear the 
bugle playing at the barracks, and Sir William’s 
hounds baying in their kennels. 

Dub! dub! rub-a-dub-dub! rub-a-dub- 
dub! 

The guard was changing at the block-house, while I, 


Dub! dub! 


it; then put on my buckskin vest with flaps, and my 
short hunting-shirt over it. 

“Are you going to fish?” asked Silver Heels, en- 
viously. 

“Tf Sir William does,” said I. 
present from Castle Cumberland last night. 
not that it may be a new fish-rod for salmon.” 

Presently she went away to be dressed by Betty, and 
I hastened down the stairs, impatient to find Mr. Dun- 
can and have my present; nay, so fast and blindly did 
I speed that, swinging around the balustrade, I plump- 
ed clean into Sir William, coming up. 

“ What’s to do? What’s to do?” he exclaimed, test- 
ily. “Is there no gout in the world, then, wooden 
feet!” 

“Oh, Sir William! My present from Castle Cum- 
berland!” I stammered. “Is it a salmon-rod?” 

“Now the wraith of old Isaac pinch ye!” said Sir 
William, half laughing, half angry. “ What the devil 
have I to do with your presents and your fish-rods? 
Presents! Gad! It’s a new algebra you need!” 

“You promised not to,” said I, stoutly. 

“Did I?’ said Sir William, with a twinkle in his 
eyes. “So I did, lad; so I did! Well, perhaps it is 
not an algebra book after all.” 

“Then Jet us go to Mr. Duncan and get it now,” I 
replied, promptly. 

“You may not want my present when you see it,” ar- 
gued Sir William, who did ever enjoy to plague those 
whom he loved best. 


“He sent me a 
I doubt 


painted on the leather side, and the next instant I had 
stripped the lid back. Buff and gold and scarlet swam 
the colors of the clothing before my amazed eyes; I 
put out a trembling hand and drew an officer’s vest 
from the valise. 

“ Here are the boots, Mr. Cardigan,” said the lieu 
tenant, lifting a pair of dress boots from behind a 
curtain. “Here are the hat and sword, too, and a 
holster with pistols.” 

“Mine!” I gasped. 

“ By this commission of our Governor,’ said Mr. 
Duncan, solemnly, drawing from his breast a parch- 
ment with seal and tape. “Mr. Cardigan, let me be 
the first to welcome you as a brother officer.” 

I had gone so blind with happy tears that I scarce 
could find this kind, warm hand outstretched, nor 
could I decipher the commission as cornet of horse in 
the Royal Border Regiment of irregulars. 

He mercifully left me then, and I stood with head 
pinched in my fingers, striving to realize what had ar- 
rived to me. 

But I did not tarry long to gape and devour my uni- 
form with my eyes. One after another my hunting- 
shirt, vest, leggings, shoon, flew from me. I pulled on 
the buff breeches and laced them tight, drew on the 
boots, set the vest close and buttoned it, then put on 
coat and hat, and lastly tied my silver gorget. 

What I could see of myself in Mr. Duncan’s glass 
left me dazed with admiration. I set my sword-belt 
hung the sword with one glove in the hilt, and so, 
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with all 
Wil- 


the guard-room 


air, T passed 
came to Sir 


stiff attention, and 


walking on 
the soldiers at 
liam. 

He looked up sharply. without the familiar smile. 
But my wits were at work and I stopped short at 
three heels together, and gave the officer’s 
salute. 

Sir William's lips twitched as he rendered the 
salute, then, casting his ivory cane on the grass, he 
stepped forward with arms outstretched, and I fell 
into them like a blubbering schoolboy. 

To those contented and peaceful people who have 
never known that gnawing desire for the noblest of all 
professions, the soldier's, | can only say that T was 
contented. To those who themselves have known the 
longing it is needless to deseribe my happiness and 
pride, my gratitude to those who had honored me, my 
impetuous thirst for service, my resolve to set heart 
and soul towards high ideals and thoughts, my solemn 
boyish prayers that I might conduct nobly in the eyes 
of all men, for God and King and country. 

Something of my thoughts may have 


paces, 


g disclosed 
themselves in my face as Sir William laid both hands 
on my shoulders, for he looked at me a long while 
with kindly, steady eves. His countenance was serene 
and benign when he spoke in that clear voice whose 
harmoay and perfect cadence have charmed a thousand 
council fires, and turned feverish spleen and hatred 
into forbearance and reconciliation. 

“My boy,” he said, “* the key to it all is faith. Keep 
faith with all men; keep faith with thyself. This 
Wins all battles, even the greatest and last!” 

Very soberly we returned to the Hall, where a 
small company were assembled for breakfast—Mistress 
Molly, Major Wilkes of the battalion which arrived 
the night before, Captains Priestly, Borrow, and Me- 
Neil, of the same regiment, my friend Lieutenant Dun- 
can of the militia, and Silver Heels. 

When Sir William and T entered the Hall the officers 
came to pay their respects to the Baronet, and I, red 
as a Dutch pippin, crossed the room to where Mistress 
Molly stood with Silver Heels. 

Bending to salute her hand, cocked hat crushed 
under one arm, I discharged my duties with what 
‘omposure I could command; but Mistress Molly 
put both arms around me and kissed me on both 
cheeks. 

“IT knew all “We are 


about it,” she whispered. 
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very proud, Sir William and I. Be tender and faith- 
ful. It is all we ask.” 

Dear, dear Aunt Molly! While life lasts can I ever 
forget those sweet, grave words of love, spoken to a 
boy who stood alone on the threshold of life? 

Slowly I turned to look at Silver Heels, all 
vanity, conceit, and condescension vanished. 

She had turned quite pale; her eyes seemed set and 
fascinated, and she wished me happiness in a low voice, 
as though uncertain of her own words. 

Chilled by her lifeless greeting, I returned to Sir 
William, who presented me to the guests with uncon- 
cealed pride: 

“My kinsman, Mr. Cardigan, gentlemen; Captain 
Cardigan’s only son!” 

The officers, all in full dress, brilliant with the red, 
green, and gold of the Royal Americans, greeted me 
most kindly, some claiming acquaintance with my hon- 
ored father, and all speaking of his noble death before 
Quebee. 

Before we sat at table, they gave me a standing 
toast, all touching glasses with me, and Sir William, 
smiling, with one arm around my shoulder. 

So we sat down to breakfast—a breakfast I, being ex- 
cited, scarcely tasted; but I listened with all my ears 
to the discourse touching the late troubles in New York 
and Massachusetts, concerning the importation of tea 
by the East India Company. The discussion soon 
became a monologue, for the subject was one which Sir 
William understood from A to Zed, and his eloquence 
upon it had amazed and irritated people of more im- 
portance than our Governor Tryon himself. 

“Gentlemen,” said Sir William, blandly, “ you all 
are aware that since last December the Atlantic Ocean 
is become but a vast pool of cold tea.” 

The laughter which followed sounded to me a trifle 
strained, as well it might be, considering the inso- 
lence of the people who had flung this defiance into the 
King’s ocean. 

“Very well,’ said Sir William, with that tight 
crease running around his jaw which meant his mind 
was made up. ‘“ This is the true history of that trou- 
ble, gentlemen. Judge for yourselves where lies the 
blame.” And, leaning back in his chair, one hand 
lifted, he began: 

“That damned East India Company, floundering 
about with the non-importation pill in its gullet, found 
itself owing the government fourteen hundred thou- 


my 


sand pounds, with seventeen million pounds. of unsold 
tea on its hands. 

** Nobody likes bankruptcy, so off go the East India 
gentlemen with their petition to Parliament for per- 
mission to export their tea to America, free of duty, 
and so put it in the power of the company to sell tea 
here cheaper than in England. And now I ask you, 
gentlemen, whether in all these broad colonies there 
are not some few men whose motives are other than 
sordid? 

“Your answers must be ‘ yes!’—because the colo- 
nists themselves so answered when they burned the 
Gaspee!—when they gathered at Griffin’s wharf and 
made tea enough for the world to drink!—when John 
Lamb set his baek to the portcullis of the fort and the 
tea commissioners ran like rabbits! 

“God forbid that I, a humble loyal subject of my 
King, should ever bear out the work of rebels or trai- 
tors. But I solemnly say to you that the rebels and 
traitors are not the counterfeit Indians of Griffin’s 
wharf, not the mem who fired the Gaspee aflame from 
sprit to topmast, not that man who set his back to the 
fort in New York! But they are those who whisper 
evil to my King at Saint James—and may God have 
mercy on their souls!” 

In the silence which followed, Sir William leaned 
forward, his heavy chin set on his fists, his eyes 
looking into the future which he alone saw so clearly. 


There was a step at the door; Mr. Duncan spoke 
in a low tone with the orderly, then returned to Sir 
William. 

“The Indian belt-bearer is at the block-house, sir,” 
he said. 

Sir William rose. The officers made their adieux 
and left. Only Sir William, Mistress Molly. Silver 
Heels, and I remained in the dining-hall. 

The Baronet looked across at Mistress Molly, and a 
sad smile touched his eyes. 

She took Silver Heels by the hand and quietly left 
the room. 

“ Michael,” said Sir William, “ listen closely, but re- 
main silent concerning what this belt-bearer has to say. 
My honor is at stake, my son. Promise!” 

“T promise, sir,” said I, under my breath. 

The next moment the door behind me opened and the 
Indian stole into the room. 

To be Continued. 











R. CARNEGIE’S proposition to give $5,- 

200,000 to New York to build 65 branch 

libraries to supplement the work of the 

New York Public Library has been re- 

ceived with enthusiasm, and there are 

several bills before the Legislature to 
enable the city to accept his offer. His money will 
pay, apparently, for the buildings alone. The city 
must find sites for them, and must provide for cost of 
maintenance and administration. Some one must pro- 
vide books, too. All things considered, the city, if it 
accepts Mr. Carnegie’s offer, must bind itself to spend 
the income of about ten millions annually for all 
time, in order to make the buildings useful. The 
. question whether the game is worth so much candle 
is under discussion, as it should be, with all present 
indications leaning towards an affirmative conclu- 
sion. 

The discussion ought to be frank and free. There is 
no question about Mr. Carnegie’s desire to do the most 
possible good with his enormous superfluity of money, 
or of his desire to detach himself from large blocks of 
it by timely gifts. His attitude is warmly appreciated, 
but that should not hinder consideration of the ques- 
tion whether sixty-five branch libraries are worth what 
they will cost to the city. Storage is costly in New 
York. Is it worth while to provide so much storage 
for books? Probably it is. Books are stored in con- 
siderable numbers in the most costly homes in New 
York. If they are worth while for the well-to-do, they 
are probably worth while also for the poor. They 
are an attraction wherever they are gathered. If 
the sixty-five branch libraries serve as clubs and refuges 
all over New York for persons who live in confined 
quarters, and lack comfortable places to spend their 
leisure hours in, they may increase in very important 
measure the welfare and happiness of the community, 
and especially of the young. A great deal is going to 
depend on how the libraries are managed. They 
ought to be open in the evening and on Sunday. They 
ought to compete with the saloons in offering a refuge 
for the clubless. There seem to be great possibilities 
in the branch-library idea, if only it is wisely and 
liberally worked out. One of the finest sights to be 
seen in New York is the lawns in Central Park 
littered with papers on a May afternoon, after a 
children’s May-day picnic. If the libraries can be 
made to do good, as the parks do good, New York needs 


them. 
Ga. 





Mr. Neilson—was hanged in effigy the other 

night because, as a trustee of the Free Public 
Library of New Brunswick, he opposed the proposal of 
the Mayor of the city to try to get Mr. Carnegie to 
pay for a new library building. Mr. Neilson said 
that New Brunswick didn’t need a new library yet, 
and that when it did, it would be able to build one. 
It doesn’t hurt much to be hanged in effigy, but it is 
a sort of advertisement that should not be thrust 
on any citizen on slight grounds. It does not appear 
that it was an attention that Mr. Neilson had merited. 
The chance to get something for nothing has always 
tended to upset folks’ mental equilibrium, and it is 
natural that the chance to get a library out of Mr. 
Carnegie should stir some towns to offer themselves 
as candidates for gifts that they don’t need. That 
doesn’t accord with self-respect, and in so far as it 
was this spirit that Mr. Neilson discouraged in New 
Brunswick, he seems to deserve honor and not con- 
tumely. 


A GENTLEMAN of New Brunswick, New Jersey— 


Columbia stands second now in the list of Ameri- 

can universities arranged according to the num- 
ber of their students. In a paragraph in the WEEKLY 
of January 19, based on figures given in the World 
Almanac, Columbia had the eleventh place. But 
the figures then used did not include Barnard College 
and the Teachers’ College, which are both parts of 
Columbia, and contribute to her family nearly two 
thousand members. Comparative size is always in- 
teresting, notwithstanding that the registration of an 
American university nowadays is not a safe criterion 
by which to judge of the institution’s standing or in- 
fluence as a place of learning. The figures tell some- 
thing, but there is so much that they don’t tell 
that it must always be remembered that they are 
only one of many factors that determine a university’s 
position. In the end it is probable that the big- 
gest cities will have the biggest universities, and some 
day before long Columbia and Chicago will outregis- 
ter Harvard, which so far maintains her place at 
the head of the list. 


A Columb to the Columbia University Quarterly, 





Sa. 


_ interest was expressed in the extraordinary show- 
ing of the University of Georgia, which was credit- 

ed with 3295 students. The figures were taken from 
the university’s annual announcement, and while they 
are not wrong, they require explanation. The uni- 
versity, which has its headquarters at Athens (Geor- 
gia), has grown by act of the Georgia Legislature, 
which has annexed to the university, and included un- 
der its general management, branches in various parts 
of the State, as the Technological School at Atlanta, 


[i the paragraph of January 19, above mentioned, 
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the Medical School at Augusta, and others. The stu- 


dents in some of the branches are not of college grade,, 


and Chancellor Hill, of the university, considers that 
for purposes of comparison with other universities 
Georgia’s numbers should be cut down to about 1500. 

The University of Chicago, if it follows this same 
modest method, will probably not include in its list 
of university students the children who, as pupils, are 
part of the apparatus of the School of Pedagogy, which, 
by gift of Mrs. Emmons Blaine, has lately been in- 
cluded in President Harper’s charge. Whether the 
students in Columbia’s Teachers’ College are of college 
grade or not, is possibly open to discussion, but the dis- 
cussion of such points once begun would be long, 
intricate, and not of much value if carried out. It 
is enough to remember that comparisons of .university 
populations are necessarily rough and inaccurate, and 
should be taken only for what they are worth. 
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17, at Harpswell, Maine (near Portland), will 

be remembered with affectionate interest by men 
who read his books when they were boys. The books 
were very good of their kind. Lion Ben was one 
of them, and there were others like it about Casco 
Bay, and the trade in schooners with the West 
Indies, and incidents of a strenuously adventurous 
character on land and sea and alongshore. Thirty- 
five years ago Mr. Kellogg, Mr. Trowbridge, Horatio 
Alger, and “Oliver Optic” were writers of whose 
tales Young America never tired. Thirty-six books 
came finally to be in Mr. Kellogg’s list, and they 


TT Reverend Elijah Kellogg, who died on March 


were sound, edifying, merchantable wares of their 
class. Mr. Kellogg’s most famous literary product 


was the speech “Spartacus to the Gladiators,” which 
used to be one of the popular orations in the school 
readers. “Ye call me chief, and ye do well,” it 
began, and most middle-aged American-born men who 
went to school will remember it. 

Mr. Kellogg lived to be eighty-eight. He was born 
in Portland (1813), graduated at Bowdoin in 1840, 
and at Andover Theological Seminary in 1843, and 
the next year started as Congregational minister at 
Harpswell. He staid there eleven years, and then 
went to Boston. He began writing stories about 
1866, when he was over fifty years old, and kept 
it up for twenty years. The last thirty years of his 
life he spent at Harpswell, whither he returned to his 
farm and pastorate. The only sad part of his bi- 
ography is that he did not make as much money as 
he should have made out of his books, so that he died 
poor, which was a pity, for any one who succeeds as 
well as he did in getting Maine air and Maine sen- 
timents into books does well, and deserves to live com- 
fortably and die respected. The latter success, at least, 
Mr. Kellogg achieved. The papers have printed many 
stories about him, the gist of which is that the man 
was even more remarkable than his books; that he 
had a fine nature, a great heart, and exceptional talent 
in literature and speech. 
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sert and publish to the world that when Uncle 

Sam lately invited his children to stand up and 
be counted, they, the said citizens, were not counted 
accurately. The census gave New Whatcom a popu- 
lation of less than 7000. The citizens, being convinced 
that their numerousness had been understated, ap- 
pointed a committee, which employed enumerators, 
who counted citizens in New Whatcom up to the num- 
ber of 9135, and swore to their count. New What- 
com, through its Commercial Club, is diffusing the 
news that it is bigger than Uncle Sam thinks. It 
is a pleasure to aid it in spreading word of its growth, 
and also the news that by act of Legislature it is New 
Whateom no longer, but has dropped the “ New” from 
its name and is now plain Whatcom. 


T= citizens of New Whatcom, Washington, as- 


lately in the New York Times, the Doukhobort- 
sis, or Russian Quakers, who were let out of 
Russia a year or two ago at the request of Count Tol- 
stoi, and were helped to find a refuge in Canada, are not 
happy in that refuge, and are looking out for another. 
The Canadian laws bother them, and they consider 
them oppressive. Land regulations conflict with their 
belief that private ownership in land is contrary to 
God’s will. The Dominion government has tried to ac- 
commodate itself to their scruples in this particular, 
but its concessions do not satisfy them. They also 
think it contrary to God’s law to pay two dollars for a 
marriage license, or to go to court for a divorce, or 
to register births or deaths. It seems that they 
don’t think a marriage ceremony necessary, nor any 
formality an essential preliminary to divorce. Laws 
of almost any kind seem obnoxious to them, and it 
easily becomes a matter of high conscience to disregard 
them. “So now,” says the Montreal correspondent, 
“they have issued an appeal to the nations of the 
world asking for a haven where they can live their 
lives untrammelled by man-made laws.” 
They might try Kansas, if they can get permission. 
Kansas is hospitable to individuality of conviction, and 


terrae to a Montreal despatch, published 





the Doukhobors might get on there; or, 1f they didn’t, 
Kansas would doubtless enjoy the excitement of regu 
lating them. But undoubtedly their best course is to 
quit their foolishness and try to assimilate a little 
common-sense from the Canadians.+ Very likely they 
have been persecuted so long that persecution has be 
come necessary to their comfort, and they feel unsafe 
and irreligious unless they can stir the neighbors up to 
hammer them with clubs. 
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SYRACUSE contemporary gently complains that 
Anite Dr. Lyman Abbott’s opinions of woman 

suffrage were lately quoted at some length, and 
with apparent satisfaction, in this department of the 
WEEKLY, no original opinions on that subject were 
offered. 

Must every one have an opinion on woman suf- 
frage? It seems to the present paragrapher that tht 
great majority of American men are still only lookers- 
on at the woman-suffrage movement. They repre- 
sent the vis inertie which it is the Suffragists’ task 
to overcome. A few men are positively for suffrage; 
a few are positively against it; but the mass of men 
are respectfully contemplative about it. . They ask 
their wives and sisters and mothers if they want to 
vote, and the wives and mothers and sisters say they 
don’t want to be bothered with voting. So the men 
continue contemplative. 

It seems perfectly feasible, if not easy, to stir 
up American men to concede to women any civil or 
educational rights or privileges that it is definitely 
to the interest of women to possess. So far as pro- 
tection and equality of opportunity can be given 
to them by legislation, it is not begrudged. But in- 
viting them to assume new duties seems a different 
matter, and voting is a duty. However, object-lessons 
in woman suffrage are now being given to us in Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Utah, and Wyoming, and, in a limited 
degree, in other States, and it is open to us to learn 
how much of a panacea the suffrage is to States and 
to women by learning what evils have been cured by it 
in those States. It will be thoroughly tried where 
it exists, for, once granted, it is not readily recalled. 
Oregon, Iowa, Ohio, and Massachusetts have lately 
declined, either by legislative or popular vote, to com- 
mit themselves to it, and the result of a vote in Mas- 
sachusetts a fortnight ago indicates that there the 
woman-suffrage cause is declining in strength. 
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HE space devoted by American newspapers to 

i recording the exploits of Count Boni de Castel- 
lane and his various experiences of the vicissi- 
tudes of life seems disproportionate to his importance. 
It is confidently believed that three or four lines once 
a month is all that the average citizen, who likes to 
keep up with the times, needs to read about Count 
Boni. As it is, when the Count fights a duel, or 
suffers some special stress of fiscal embarrassment, 
the deep-sea cables are overloaded with reports about 
it, which the leading American papers publish at 
great length. But really Count Boni is not important. 
That he should be a trial to his wife’s relations is con- 
ceivable, but American sympathy with them does not 
warrant so profuse an expenditure in cable-tolls, pa- 
per, type, and ink as is constantly incurred on ‘his 
account. Moreover, it is doubtful if so extended a 
publicity does the Count any good. If a grateful 
haze of obscurity were allowed to settle about him, 
it might calm his mind and deflect his energies from 
duels and inexpedient expenditures to cheaper and 
calmer diversions, like checkers, golf, and penny-ante. 
It seems, from recent newspaper head-lines, that he 


fought a duel with some one last week. Whom he 
fought with, and what about, and what with, and 


which licked, do not signify. Nothing that concerns 
Count Boni signifies very much except to persons 
who hope to make money out of him or fear to lose 
it. So far as appears, he is one of the least-account 
persons going, and yet the American papers print more 
news about him than they do about Senator Hanna, 
the Czar, or the Pope. It doesn’t hurt us, except that 
it conflicts with a reasonable sense of the proportion 
of things. 
@Aa. 


HE mining news in a recent issue of the Sun in- 

I cludes the disclosure that Dr. Frank Gunsaulus’s 
church in Chicago has patented mining prop- 

erty in the Cripple Creek district, and proposes to de- 
velop it with vigor in the hope of profits wherewith to 
build itself a temple in Chicago. The temple is to be 
called Good-Will Temple, and the Good-Will Mining 
Company is to manage the mine. This is a new depart- 
ure in church work, and the novelty of it is pleasantly 
engaging. One of the defects of churches in the eyes 
of contemporary men is that they don’t pay dividends. 
It is possible that in the case of Dr. Gunsaulus’s 
church this drawback may in time be overcome. At 
any rate, the combination of church and mine is 
interesting, and may turn out to be exemplary. Many 
churches seem to need a little gold-mine to make them 
comfortable, and nothing that is known of the gold- 
mining industry in this country suggests that closer 
association with churches and church methods and 


morality would do it any harm. 
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s E who sups with the Tsar needs a long 
spoon,” is one of Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s epigrams, which deserves to live 


Rudyard Kipling’s more fa- 
clearly understood that 


alongside 
mous “Let it be 


the Russian is a delightful person 

till he tucks in his shirt.” The Russian is all right 
long as you remember that he is a Russian. “ As 
an Oriental he is charming. It is only when he in- 


sists upon being treated as the most Easterly of West- 
ern peoples,” to again quote Kipling, “ instead of the 
most Westerly of Easterns, that he becomes a racial 
anomaly extremely difficult to handle. The host never 
knows which side of his nature is going to turn up 
next.” 


BE 


SA. 


"ROPE. as well as America is 
Orientalism of the Muscovite. 


discovering the 
The Western na- 


tions invited the Russian to their banquet and 
forgot to bring their long spoon with them. While 
they were trying to reach the edge of the bow] the 
Tsar was deep in its centre. And he is the only 


person who arose from the banquet with his hunger 
satisfied. 

It is the Manchurian banquet which has disagreed 
with the combined appetites of the world. For years 
Russia has had her eye on that tempting morsel, and 
all the world has been blind. Diplomacy sees everything 
or nothing. Russia might covet Manchuria, said Di- 
plomacy, but it would never convert longing into action. 
Russia, said the Plain Person who doesn’t understand 
the subtleties of diplomacy, is building a_ railroad 
across Manchuria and making it a Russian province. 
Diplomacy yawned in irritation at the impertinence 
of the Plain Person. For had not Russia given “ 
surances =f 


as- 
@aA. 

se SSURANCES ” in diplomacy are like the spend- 

thrift’s notes. It costs nothing to give them, 

they current, and they make giver as 

well as recipient happy. When it comes the time to 


pass 


meet them the happiness is not always so equally 
distributed. For forty years Russia has been giving 
assurances, and gradually, but with the irresistible 


movement of the ocean washing away a headland, she 
has engulfed Manchuria. In 1860 England and France 
were in Peking. ‘“ The key-note of Russian diplomacy 
is to wait, always to wait, to prevaricate, to tergiver- 
sate, to pretend, to deny and to wait until the supreme 
moment. There is no haste and no delay; there is no 


fear and no elation. The ocean may eat into the 
headland so slowly that its advancing progress can 
scarcely be measured in the course of a year; in a 
hundred years the land has disappeared. Russia’s 


advance is often invisible except to the controllers 
of Russian policy, but it is always a movement stead- 
ily forward. “ Russia is the power that marches the 
most surely, and with the greatest strides, towards 
universal dominion, for now there is no France, 
and therefore no equilibrium,” was the plaint of Na- 
poleon, 

Russia watched England and France. They had 
fought and they might claim the spoils of war, but 
when there was swag to be divided it was not in the 
nature of the Russian—who at that time did not tuck 
in his shirt—to be kept out of the division. England 
too intent in the opening up of ports for the 
benefit of the commerce of all the world to be watch- 
ful of her adversary. The Tsar was well served at 
that time in the person of General Ignatieff, Russian 
in thought and action, a man with that peculiar sub- 
tilty of mind which delights in intrigue, the Talley- 
rand of the West, who, like his great prototype, re- 
language as the means of concealing thought, 
and of whom it was said that during a long career 
he had never been detected in telling the truth. Be- 
hind the backs of England and France Ignatieff con- 
cluded a treaty with China, by which Russia obtained 
the Amoor country, and the province of Primorsk 
was incorporated in the boundaries of Siberia. It was 
the beginning of Russia’s control over Manchuria. 


was 


oat 
garded 


@. 


KAR after year the march of Russia was steadily 

' eastward, A little more than three years ago, in 
IS97, a Russian squadron sailed into Port Ar- 

thur. Would Russia kindly explain, the British Foreign 
Oflice politely asked. Russia was only too happy to ex- 
plain, although it scarcely seemed to her that such a 
trifling thing was worth making such a fuss about. Rus- 
six wanted a port in which her ships could winter free 
from ice. There intention of remaining there 
when the winter Did her Majesty's govern- 
ment require “ assurances Certainly it could have 


Was no 
Was over, 


them. Assurances of the most solemn character were 
given. M. de Staal, the Russian ambassador in Lon- 
don, assured Lord Salisbury that he was instructed 


bv his imperial and august master to say that there 
Was no intention of permanently occupying the port. 
It is worth while observing how much reliance can be 
placed on Russian promises when they affect Chinese 
ierritory. Count Muravieff, the Russian Foreign 
Minister, instructed his ambassador in London to in- 
form Lord Salisbury that any port Russia might ob- 
tain in northern China would be an open port. In 
March, 1898, Russia made a peremptory demand for 
the cession of Port Arthur and Talienwan. The 










sritish assurances that these 


demanding 
ports should be kept open to foreign commerce, Count 
Muravieff informed Sir Nicholas O’Conor, the Brit- 
ish .ambassador at St. Petersburg, that both Port 


government 


Arthur and Talienwan were to be open to all the world 
on equal terms. Port Arthur has no commercial value 
—its importance is purely strategic. This the British 
government. pointed out. Russia replied that Port 
Arthur was necessary to safeguard Talienwan, the 
terminus of the Manchurian railway, and again as- 
serted her intention to keep both ports open. China, 
being helpless, signed the treaty, leasing the ports. 
When the signatures were attached, then the sanctity 
which a Russian attaches to his word in dealing with 
a foreigner became known. By the terms of the treaty 
Port Arthur and a part of Talienwan were reserved 
as naval ports for the sole use of Russian and Chinese 
men-of-war. 

The thing having been done, Lord Salisbury asked 
for more assurances. Would Count Muravieff give 
them? Count Muravieff would do nothing of the kind. 
Now that the matter was fait accompli, it was ex- 
plained ‘‘ that the ideas confidentially expressed pre- 
vious to the conclusion of the arrangements with China 
were not assurances.” Talienwan would be made a 
treaty port, Port Arthur would not, and the latter 
port was quickly transformed into a strongly forti- 
fied position. When China wanted to send her naval 
vessels into Port Arthur she was refused permission, 
unless they were officered by Russians. Every promise 
made by Russia has been broken. Her whole course 
in this matter has been marked by duplicity until her 
object was gained, and by effrontery afterwards. 
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of Russia stands revealed to the world. For 

months past the foreign offices of all the world 
have known of the existence of a secret Russo-Chinese 
treaty by which Manchuria is handed over to Russia 
—which was summarized in the WEEKLY some time 
ago—but it is only during the last few weeks that 
the world has awakened to the gravity of the situation 
and realized that Russia’s grip is too firm to be broken. 
It is almost comical, the anxiety with which the 
powers ask Russia for explanations, and it is the re- 
finement of cynicism—an even harsher term might be 
employed were not one dealing with diplomacy and 
Russia: Russia, always the good and great and disin- 
terested friend of the l Tnited States when it had some- 
thing to gain—that with the treaty drawn and await- 
ing the signature of the Chinese plenipotentiary, Rus- 
sia should still be giving assurances of her good faith, 
her integrity, and her regard for her pledged word. 
Plaster over the Russian with the veneer of civiliza- 
tion as much as you will, it still only thinly disguises 
the Oriental. The Oriental loves to conceal his real 
purpose with cunning explanations, which are often 
so transparently false that they mislead no one. De- 
spite the fact that the terms of the treaty give Rus- 
sia the right of military occupation and make the 
Chinese authorities in Manchuria mere puppets, Rus- 
sia, with unmoved face, tells the world that her real 
object is to retire: that she is increasing her garrisons 
in Manchuria so as to be able to withdraw her troops. 
It is the Chinese version of Alice in Wonderland. 


To time has at last come when the full purpose 
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" HAT are you going to do about it?” an 
WV American politician once asked with inso- 
lent disdain of a long-suifering community. 
More diplomatically, but with the same effect, Rus- 
sia says, “J’y suis, et j’y reste.” Possession is nine 
points of law, and the doctrine is as virile in Man- 
churia as it is elsewhere. Russia is in occupation— 
what is the world going to do about it? 

The world is engaged in the amusing but childish 
occupation of making paper protests, which are about 
as effective as the paper pellets fired from a schoolboy’s 
toy gun. If the United States, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and Japan would demand—the time for requests 
has gone by—that Russia evacuate Manchuria, Rus- 
sia would bow to the force of circumstances and the 
fear of consequences. Russia will not fight, for the sim- 
ple reason that she is in no condition to fight, and be- 
cause she is not rash enough to try conclusions, even 
with her ally, France, against the military resources of 
the four powers. Until the Trans-Siberian Railway is 
completed, Japan is more than a match for Russia 
on land: probably she is at least her equal on sea. 
The combined navies of Russia and France would be 
hopelessly outclassed by the fleets of the quadruple 
alliance, and even the most jingo of Frenchmen would 
hesitate long before he would risk all on such a gam- 
bler’s chance. Unfortunately England is too much tied 
up in South Africa to be able to take a vigorous stand 
in China: the United States can be confidently relied 
upon to do nothing, and Germany is only an indiffer- 
ent spectator. If Germany is conveniently blind now, 
Russia can be equally obtuse a little later when Ger- 
many extends her sway over Shan-tung and encroach- 
es on the Yang-tze, when England will once more 
find herself unsupported. There remains only Japan, 
and plucky as Japan is, well equipped and highly effi- 
cient as her army and navy are, she may well pause 
Be- 
She can pattern after the 
bought off. She can 


before she enters on the struggle single-handed. 
should she? 
She can be 


sides, why 
model of Europe. 


remain quiescent in return for a free hand in Fukien. 
China lies like a corpse on the dissecting-table. There 
is no sense in quarrelling over the remains. 


IPLING, the poet of Empire and the glorifier of 
K the British army, says of his country’s officers 

that they “ are as good as good can be, because 
their training begins early, and God has arranged that 
a clean-run youth of the British middle classes shall, 
in the matter of backbone, brains, and bowels, surpass 
all other youths.” From the exuberant fancy of the 
romancer turn to the sober testimony of facts. “It 
has been within the last five years constantly officially 
reported that at musketry inspections some 70 or 80 
per cent. of the men did not know the distances to 
which their rifles were sighted on back and dial sights, 
and that officers and non-commissioned officers could 


not give correct commands for opening fire.” This 
is not the biassed opinion of a foreigner. It is a 


sentence from an English magazine article written 
by Lieutenant Colonel Pennington, formerly in com- 
mand of the Second Battalion of the Northumberland 
Fusiliers—the term battalion in England corresponding 
with regiment in the United States. Colonel Penning- 
ton’s assertion seems almost incredible, yet it is not 
probable he has maliciously and untruthfully held 
up his brother officers to the derision of military men 
the world over, or that a magazine so careful of its 
reputation as the Fortnightly Review would stand 
sponsor for such an amazing charge unless it had full 
confidence in the writer. After reading Colonel Pen- 
nington’s article it is easier to understand why disas- 
ter was reported from South Africa. Two sentences 
show the utter disorganization that prevails: ‘‘ Com- 
manding officers of battalions in England are unani- 
mous in stating in general terms that they never see 
their battalions; and it follows that captains of com- 
panies rarely see their commanders. Under such con- 
ditions, to expect war efficiency is to expect a modern 
miracle.” And this explains inefficient marksmanship: 
“The captains rarely see their companies for instruc- 
tional purposes except during the limited period of 
some three weeks when an official curriculum of exer- 
cises is carried out, and again for a hurried fortnight 
when musketry is rushed through.” 





is doing his best to make the army a fighting- 


Mi‘ BRODRICK, the Secretary of State for War, 
machine, but the task confronting him is 


so great that it is doubtful if he will be able 
to do more than merely scratch the surface and 
institute a few minor reforms. To reform the 
army not only must the Chinese conservatism of 
red- tape and hoary traditions be swept aside, but, 
even more important, it will be necessary to con- 
vince the British people that soldiering is busi- 


ness and not a pastime for the sons of rich men. If 
it were possible to make of soldiering a profession, 
just as men now make law and medicine, the army 
would attract poor men with brains, but so long as 
only the rich can afford the luxury of wearing the 
King’s uniform the right material is denied admission 
into the service. Mr. Brodrick is a man of great in- 
telligence and great industry, but it is almost too 
much to expect that one man can overturn the preju- 
dices of centuries and destroy the foolish idea that 
an English officer shall know everything except how 
to fight. 


HENEVER there is no political excitement in 

\/ any other quarter of the world the Balkans 

may be confidently relied upon to produce 
their “ crisis.” The early spring is sure to be ushered 
in with alarming despatches from Vienna—the most 
unreliable centre of political news in the world, by-the- 
bye—telling of an uprising in Bulgaria or Macedonia, 
and warning the world that the long-delayed Eastern 
crisis is at hand. The present crisis—if crisis it really 
is—is only a recrudescence of the desire of Macedonia 
to be freed from Turkish rule, an aspiration in which 
the Sublime Porte does not share. Macedonia is backed 
up by Bulgaria, which has a religious sympathy for 
a Christian people under a Mohammedan ruler.” The 
Bulgarian government is not officially taking any part 
in the agitation, but the so-called ‘“ Macedonian Com- 
mittee,” with its headquarters in Sofia, is supposed to 
be supplying both money and arms to be used so soon 
as the snows melt and military operations are possi- 
ble. 

The great powers of Europe, always recognizing 
in the Balkans the latent volcano, have forcibly im- 
pressed upon the Porte the necessity of preserving 
peace; and Turkey, according to the reports, has 50,- 
000 soldiers massed upon the frontier ready for im- 
mediate action. I am rather inclined to doubt the 
danger of a serious collision now. The time has not 
yet arrived. If the Austro-Hungarian Empire goes 
to pieces with the death of Francis Joseph—a danger 
which every one fears—his pyre may be a conflagration 
to set all Europe in a blaze. With the restraint of 
Austria removed, there would no longer be anything 
to prevent Russia from absorbing the Balkan States 


and holding Constantinople at her mercy. Neither 
England nor Germany could quietly submit. What 


work there would be for the map-makers! 






































Booker Washington and Tuskegee 


A SOUTHERNER’S VIEW 


gee, Alabama, to “size up” Booker 


Washington and the Governor of Alabama 


ae a month ago I went to Tuske- | ly of white Democrats, arranged for Mr. 


T. Washington’s school. I am _ not 
a philanthropist. My associates and I 
wanted to know what kind of workers 
Mr. Washington is turning out for busi- 
ness reasons. 

Since the Civil War a great deal of 
money has been squandered on the edu- 
cation of the negro by excellent people 
throughout the North, whose benevolence 
was only exceeded by their ignorance of 
conditions South. 

That particular brand of education did 
not better the condition of the mass of its 
recipients. They were not fitted to com- 
pete in the occupations that require book- 
‘Jearning, and they had grown to despise 
what they might have done well. They 
fell between two stools, and swelled the 
list of idlers and criminals. [ shall not 
discuss Mr. Washington’s work at length. 
All the world knows about that. I did 
not see anybody studying Latin or Greek, 
but I saw earpenters and blacksmiths and 
brick-masons and farmers and tailors and 
barbers learning to work by working. 
Twenty-eight industries are taught. The 
students built thirty-eight of the forty- 
two buildings on the grounds, and they 
made the brick. Most of the students 
work their way through school. The 
graduate has a trade and a common-school 
education. 

My conclusion was that whether those 
students attain a high degree of skill in 
their several lines or not, with the habits 
of thrift, industry, and right living they 
acquire there the percentage who fail to 
make useful citizens will be exceedingly 
small. 

But the point of special interest to me 
was the attitude of the white people in 
the vicinity of the school. In order that 
you may get my point of view, I will say I 
was born and brought up not far from 
Tuskegee. My father was a slaveholder, 
my grandfather was a slaveholder, his 
father was a slaveholder, and I was prob- 
ably a slaveholder—that is, a black boy 
was born on our place on the same day 
that I was, December 30, 1864, and by 
custom was considered my property. The 
Emancipation Proclamation had been is- 
sued, but I believe the lawyers now agree 
that the legal title to the black boy was 
perfect at that time. He and I have never 
quarrelled about that. 

For those of your readers who have 
not lived South, it will be hard to realize 
the significance of the little word mister 
down there. Mr. carries with it recognition 
of social equality, and the Southern white 
man does not use it in addressing a col- 
ored man. He will even claim relation- 
ship with the colored man to avoid Mr. 
“Uncle” and “ Aunt” are common, and 
I know hundreds of Southern white men 
of high standing who will affectionately 
call a black woman “ Mammy,” but would 
feel disgraced if they had said “ Mrs.” 

Prominent citizens of Tuskegee were 
telling me about Mr. Washington and the 
school. All spoke in terms of highest 
praise. I asked what they called the 
principal and members of the faculty 
when they met them. This question was 
distinctly embarrassing. One man said 
he did not “ call” them—just said “ good- 
morning.” “ But,’ I insisted, “why do 
you dodge? If you can’t say Mr., why 
don’t you say Bill, or John, or Booker?” 

With an air of “ taking the bull by the 
horns,” a bluff old gentleman said: “ Well, 
I'll tell you how I feel about that. I’ve 
known Washington and the school from 
the start—about twenty years. I prob- 
ably know as much about him as anybody, 
and all I know is good. In my opinion 
he has the best school in the country, 
white or black. At most of our white 
colleges, as far as I can see, a big per- 
centage of the boys spend their time 
learning how to wear their hair long and 
play football, and smoke cigarettes, and 
spend their daddies’ money. We don’t 
have any such foolishness here. They 
are all busy doing useful work. Both 
teachers and students are orderly and 
well-behaved. They don’t try to make 
white people get off the sidew aik, and they 
get more of the sidewalk than those who 
‘do try. We have never had a case from 
there in our police court. They go right 
to work and make an honest living when 
they leave the school. Now when I meet 
the man who has done all this, I can’t call 
him ‘ Booker,’ like I would an ordinary 
nigger, but, thunder! I can’t call a nigger 
‘Mr.,’ so I just say ‘ Professor.’ ” 

Habit and tradition still forbid the 
use of the word, but Mr. Washington has 
caused those Southern white men to feel 
Mr. The Northern white man would have 
glibly said Mr. from the first, but the 
Northern white man doesn’t know what it 
is to feel Mr. in the Southern sense. The 
next generation will have no trouble with 
the word if the feeling spreads. 


When President McKinley was about 


to visit Tuskegee a year or so ago, the 
local reception committee, composed large- 








to ride in the carriage with the President. 
It was reported that the Governor had 
said he would not ride with a_ nigger. 
This was not true, but it was_ believed 
in Tuskegee at the time, and there was 
considerable feeling about it among the 
whites. The committee consulted Mr. 
Washington, and he urged that the mat- 
ter be arranged with an eye to harmony, 
regardless of himself; he gave the com- 
mittee to understand that it was not es- 
sential to his happiness to ride in that 
carriage; he did not assert any rights; 
he did not claim any privileges. The com- 
mittee realized that Mr. Washington was 
neither plaintiff nor defendant; that the 
matter was “ up to” the committee. Those 
people down there average high in gener- 
osity and sense of justice. Here was the 
President of the United States coming to 
their town to visit the leading institu- 
tion of the town and its principal, and, 
solely on account of his race, this man, 
whose character was above reproach, was 
to be denied an honor to which he was 
clearly entitled. They decided it would 
be an outrage. There was a meeting, and, 
after serious discussion, it was declared to 
be the sense of the meeting that Mr. 
Washington should ride with the Presi- 
dent; that the Governor should also be 
invited to ride in that carriage, but if he 
didn’t see fit to do so, he might ride in 
another carriage, or go to the devil, at 
his discretion. 

Just before leaving Tuskegee, I had the 
pleasure of sitting around a fireside with 
a roomful of good white citizens. I told 


them Professor Washington had shown 
me many courtesies since I had _ been 


in Tuskegee, and that I expected to see 
him in Chicago soon; that I wanted 
to know from them—all Southern white 
men—how I, a Southern white man, should 
treat Professor Washington. One man 
suggested I should take him out and show 
him the stock-yards; another proposed the 
theatre; another, a dinner at a restau- 
rant. A middle-aged man, a deacon in 
one of the leading churches of Tuskegee, 
said: “I respect Washington, but I don’t 
ask him to my house here, nor even to our 
church, but this is on account of con- 
ditions over which neither he nor I have 
control. If I were in your place, living 
in Chicago, I would take him to my house, 
and seat him at table with my family, and 
give him the best I had.” After the ice 
was broken, the others present unanimous- 
ly assented to this. 

I shall neither attack nor defend the 
social attitude of the Southern white man 
toward the colored man, but let me em- 
phasize a, fact: Mr. Washington has al- 
ready accomplished what all the books, 
all the oratory, all the incendiary talk, 
martial law, civil-rights bills, amendments 
to the Constitution, have not done and 
never will do. 

He has not carried a chip on his shoul- 
der. He has not made a specialty of wav- 
ing a red rag at every bull he chanced to 
meet. By the gentle methods of Jesus, 
Booker T. Washington has succeeded where 
Cesar would have failed. 





ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—[Adv.] 


ALWAYS THE SAME. 
THERE never is any change in the superior 
ualities of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
canned Milk. In delicate flavor, richness, and_per- 
fect keeping qualities it can be guaranteed. It 
has stood First for forty years. Avoid unknown 
brands.—[{ Adv.] 








TELEPHONE Service is not used sooften inthe homeas 
in the office, but its value in onennare is great. Rates 
in a from $60 a year. N.Y. Telephone Co. 
—[Adv.] 








Cook’s IMPERIAL CHAMPAGNE—EXTRA Dry and 
extra quality. Dry, pungent, emits delicious aroma, 
and has lovely bouquet.—[ Adv. 





ABBOTT’S, the Original Angostura Bitters, lighten 
work and lessen worry. At grocers’ and druggists’.— 


[Adv.] 





RESTORE your vitality b 


the use of Dr. SIEGERT’S 
ANGOSTURA BITTERS.—[ Y 
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THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, 2 
Sth Ave. cor. 22d St 8s fn Greater New New 
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TRADE MARK 





Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 


Tonical 
Nutritious 
Delicious 
Cheering 
Comforting 
Strengthening 


because it is 


Pure and Old 


Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











” Lehigh \g \< 
Valley Railroad 


Operates through trains of commodious and com- 
fortable parlor and sleeping cars, day coaches 
and dining cars (service 4 la carte), between 


NEW YORK or 

PHILADELPHIA and 

BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, 

CANADIAN points and 

CHICAGO. 

The route is through a scenic region that af- 

fords one continuous panorama of entrancing 

scenery of a kaleidoscopic variety. Here we 

have valleys, mountains, rivers, and lakes. 
This is the route of the 


BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS 
Handsomest train in the world. 


For illustrated descriptive matter, ad- 
dress, with stamp, CHAS, S. LEE, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, 26 Cortlandt 
Street, New York. 


BALLANTINE BREW 
IS PERFECT BREW. 





This Is 
the Mark 
Registered. 





All that Ale or Stout or 
Porter jcan be these are 
India Pale Ale, 
X Canada Malt Ale, 
bia) Burton Ale 
Porter, Brown Stout, Half and Half, 
On Draught or in Bottles. 


P. BALLANTINE & SONS, Newark, N. J. 
134 Cedar Street, cor. Washington, New York. 


Celebrated MINERAL SPRINGS, 155,75° Fahr. 


Hessen- Wi e shad p Near the 


Nassau, Rhine. 
OLDEST & BEST KNOWN PLACE 
BOTH FOR HEALTH AND ENTERTAINMENT. 
FAVOURED BY ENGLISH FAMILIES. 
SEASON ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
UNRIVALLED IN CASES OF GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
CHRONIC CATARRH, &c. 
Prospectus free on application to the — Kurverwaltung. 
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—GOLF= 


For April 
25 Sens, we we $2.0 yA, 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
Franklin Square, New York City 
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KER’S 


The best stomach regulator. 














THE 


|GRAND UNION 


HOTEL 


Directly opposite the 


Grand Central Depot, 
42d Street and Park Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Offers every inducement to the trav- 
eler seeking a comfortable and con- 
venient hotel. Every street-car trans- 
fers past its door. Fine Cafe and 
Restaurant. European plan. We 
attend to your baggage. 


Rates, $1 a day and upwards 


boenol) 


Imported Chesche 


French Novelties in Chiffon and Lace Parasols. 
French Club Coaching Parasols. 

















‘Children’s Parasols. 


Martin’s English Umbrellas, 
24-in. London Club Umbrellas. 


Gloves. 


Handkerchiefs. 
Broadooy Ki 9th s 


NEW YORK. 








N AKE your fine 
white skirts 
and underwear of 


f the West 


Muslin, 

fine as linen, 
soft as silk. 
36, 41, 45 
inches wide. 









For sale by 
leading 
» retail- 

F ers and 
jobbers 


Manufacturers’ 


I REAT & Conv ERSE, Agents for this Muslin, 
79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 
BALTIMORE 

St, Louts 


PHIL ADEL ne 
CHICAGO 


Boston 





Rave You 
Question to Ask? 


We make no charge for giving information. If 

you are a manufacturer, have you all the latest im 

provements in your machinery Do you wish to 

know the latest labor-saving dev vices in your line 

A letter to us may save you thousands of dollars a 

yes % Read the * BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
WANT” columns of the 


Scientific American 


every week. You will find inquiries for all kinds 
of goods—there may be several in your line. These 
are from people who write us asking to be put in 
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T Guerdache the shock was terrible. Bois- 
gelin, rendered helpless by his life of in- 
dolence and pleasure, wandered aimlessly 
about from morning till night, revolving in 
his mind various plans for retrieving his 
fortune. There was but one person who 

had any pity for the wretched man, and that was 
Suzanne, the wife whom he had so fearfully abused, 
and who had not spoken to him for years except in 
public, and that for the sake of appearances. A few 
days after the fire, seeing him seated in an arm-chair, 
with his face buried in his hands, and weeping like 
a child, her heart was moved, and, quietly approach- 
ing him, she said, “It is not by despairing that you 
will find the strength you need.” 

Surprised at seeing her and hearing her speak to 
him, he exclaimed, “Oh, I am so lonely!” and then, 
grasping her hands, he began to upbraid himself, and 
to seek forgiveness so humbly that a reconciliation 
was finally brought about. Just at this time it was 
discovered that Monsicur Jéréme, who had reached the 
age of eighty-eight years, despite the sort of living 
death with which paralysis had struck him, was re- 
gaining his power of speech. One morning, while Su- 
zamne was seated near his bedside, she was startled 
to hear him say, “ Monsieur Lue,” then “ Boisgelin,” 
and, finally, ** Paul.” 

“What do you mean, grandfather? Do you want 
to see Monsieur Lue and my husband and son?” 

“Yes, I want them,” replied he. 

The three were at once summoned, and shortly after 
their arrival the aged man exclaimed, “It is neces- 
sary to give back; it is necessary to give back,” and 
then, by words and gestures, he made it known that 
it was his wish that the Pit property and the farm 
should be restored to the people, to whom, he claimed, 
it rightfully belonged; that the former should be 
merged into La Crécherie, under the management of 
Luc, and the latter into the Combettes Association. 
As Guerdache belonged to Suzanne, he counselled her 
to give it up for the benefit of the sick wives and 
children of poor laborers, so that nothing at all might 
remain of the riches that had poisoned the blood of the 
(Jurignons. 

On the same evening the aged man died. 

The settling of the mixed-up affairs of the Pit by 
Lue was very laborious, and required many months for 
its completion. In the mean time the farm had been 
turned over to the Combettes Association, and Suzanne 
had deeded to La Crécherie the Guerdache mansion, 
which was converted into a hospital for women and 
children, while the grounds were laid out as a public 
park. — Lue gave Boisgelin and his wife one of the 
little houses at La Crécherie, and made the former 
superintendent of one of the departments of the 
Communal House. 

Eight years passed by, and Paul Boisgelin, who 
was now twenty-seven, and who had become a farmer 
at Combettes, married the daughter of Bonnaire. This 
was the first of a series of alliances that were to break 
down the barrier that had always existed between the 
middle and laboring classes. The next was the mar- 
riage of Nanet and Nise Delaveau, and then that of 
Lucien Bonnaire and Louise Mazelle. After this, the 
old trade of Beauclair, which was about to disappear, 
began to give up its sons and daughters to the labor- 
ers of La Crécherie. 

But in this greatly encroaching fraternity there 
was but one man, Morfain, the master-founder, who 
remained aloof, powerless, and with no desire to un- 
derstand the progress that was making. He still 
lived in the hole in the rock near the furnace which 
he loved so well, but which he knew was menaced; for 
he had heard of the researches that Jordan was mak- 
ing with a view to replacing it by light batteries of 
electrie furnaces. In fact, a battery had already been 
installed and was in successful operation; but Lue de- 
cided not to extinguish the blast-furnace until after 
a six months’ trial of electricity had been made. This 
was a gloomy period for the old founder, since he 
saw day by day that a revolution was making, and 
that his furnace was doomed. At last the fatal day 
arrived when Lue ordered its destruction. Morfain 
betook himself to his den, and did not emerge there- 
from for several days, when curiosity prompted him 
to go down to the works to see the new invention. 
Lue and Jordan were there, and Morfain’s son, Petit- 
Da, was busy superintending the operation of the fur- 
naces, 

“See, father,” said the son, pointing to the large 
cable that conducted the current, “the electricity 
comes through that, and it is of such power that if 
the wires were broken everything would be blown up, 
as if by lightning: but it would take a tremendous grip 
to break it.” 

Morfain, who had said nothing, gradually approach- 
ed the cable. ‘* And so you think it would take a pow- 
erful grip, do you? Let us see about that,’”’ and before 
any one could stop him he had grasped the cable with 
both hands, and twisted and broken it as a child would 
a string. A blinding flash of light illuminated every- 
thing for a moment, followed by total darkness, and 
all that was heard was the dull thud of a falling body. 
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Part X 


The old man had been killed as if by a stroke of 
lightning. 

A few years later three more marriages occurred 
that tended still further to unite classes, and draw 
tighter the ties of fraternity and peace among the 
people. Hilaire, the eldest son of Luc, married Co- 
lette, the daughter of Lucien and Nise, thus mixing 
the blood of the Froments and Delaveaus. Then Luc’s 
third daughter, Thérése, married Raymond, the son of 
Petit-Da and Honorine Caffiaux, and this time the 
descendants of Luc became allied to those of Mor- 
fain and Cafliaux. Finally, Léonie, the daughter of 
Achille Gourier and Ma-Bleue, married Severin, the 
son of Bonnaire. During the next ten years the city 
was definitively established, and the new social con- 
ditions of justice and peace were organized. 

During the tenth year, on the eve of one of the 
great labor holidays that occurred four times a year, 
Bonnaire, who had reached the age of eighty-five, and 
was the patriarch of labor, met with an adventure. 
He was taking a walk at the entrance of the Brias 
gorge, when he was surprised to see an aged man, 
evidently a pauper, reclining upon a bench, clothed 
in rags, and evidently foot-sore and weary. He was 
surprised because it had been years since he had seen 
a pauper. Approaching the man and closely examining 
his face, he was startled to find that the pauper was 
Ragu. 

“Ragu! Ragu! is that you, then?” 

“Yes,” said Ragu, “it is indeed I, back again at 
the place of my birth; and, since I have arrived, the 
only thing for me to do is to find an inn, where I can 
sleep in one corner of a stable.” 

Bonnaire was greatly worried as to the old vaga- 
bond’s intention in returning, and. fearing that he 
might create some disturbance at the next day’s féte, 
thought he had better take him in charge; so he 
said, “There are no longer any inns, and you are 
therefore going to my house, where you shall satisfy 
your hunger, and have a clean bed to sleep in.” 

Night was approaching, and the two old men walked 
across the new Beauclair without being observed, and 
finally reached Bonnaire’s house. “ This is my home,” 
said Bonnaire, upon entering, “and now you shall eat 
and drink, and to-morrow [ will take you to share 
in the Labor-day féte, that begins in the morning.” 

The next morning, at six o’clock, Bonnaire rose, 
and going down stairs, found Ragu already up and 
prepared for breakfast. During the meal Bonnaire 
remarked, “In order, comrade, that you may under- 
stand things, I must tell you something before we 
go around Beauclair in order to contemplate the 
triumph and complete fulfilment of the movement that 
had scarcely begun when you left.” 

Then he took up the evolution from the beginning, 
and spoke of the works at La Crécherie, founded 
upon the union of capital, labor, and intelligence put 
into action, with a division of profits. He described 
the struggle with the rival works, conducted on the 
wages system, and told how the neighboring factories 
and the retail trades had become absorbed. He con- 
cluded by explaining the new methods of rearing and 
education—the créches, the schools, the apprentice- 
ships, the awakening of the man in the child, the 
boy and the girl growing up together, and thus draw- 
ing more closely the tie of love in marriage. He 
pointed out that all citizens were now equally rich, 
since the city, which was overflowing with work in 
common, emancipated from obstacles, preserved from 
pillage and robbery, was,accumulating immense wealth. 
Luxury was now a thing for all. Every kind of amuse- 
ment had been provided for the public, and free hospi- 
tals and infirmaries were numerous. 

“And now,” concluded Bonnaire, “since we have 
had breakfast, let us go and see some of these things 
in Beauclair, rebuilt and glorified, and to-day in hol- 
iday attire.” 

Before the door stood an electric voiturette. The 
old master-puddler made his guest mount, and then 
took a seat beside him as driver. 

Before going through Beauclair, Bonnaire took 
Ragu to Combettes, in order to show him the mag- 
nificent domain that was changing Roumagne into a 
paradise of fertility and delight. Ragu could scarcely 
believe his eyes, yet would not give in, but remarked, 
with his habitual sneer: “If the people here work, 
they are not happy. Their happiness is a sham. Hap- 
piness consists in doing nothing.” 

Then the voiturette was turned in the direction of 
home, and soon entered the new Beauclair, the aspect 
of which was that of an immense garden, where the 
houses stood isolatedly in order to permit them to 
receive more air and light. Then upon the squares 
at the junction of the wide avenues were erected great 
publie buildings, in which iron and steel triumphed. 
These structures embraced museums, theatres, _li- 
braries, laboratories, baths. ete., free of access to the 
entire community. 

Ragu now began to show signs of astonishment in 
spite of himself, and appeared to be lost. 

As the voiturette was speeding through a wide and 
beautiful avenue, Ragu became lost again, and in- 
quired, “ Where are we now?” 








“Tn old Rue de Brias,” replied Bonnaire. “It is not 
easy to recognize it, because the retail shops have all 
disappeared, and have been replaced by these new 
buildings that present so cheerful an aspect amid 
the hawthorn and lilac bushes. Then, there on the 
right, they have filled in the old pestiferous Clouque 
and laid a sidewalk upon its site.” 

This time Ragu was amazed, much to the amusement 
of Bonnaire, as he drove through all the streets of 
this happy city of labor. A day of cessation from 
work was embellishing it still further. Flags were 
fluttering in the breeze, the doors and windows of all 
the houses were decorated with bright-colored bunt- 
ing, the streets were strewed with roses from the 
neighboring fields, music resounded everywhere, and 
the sidewalks were crowded with lads and lasses clad 
in gala attire. 

“Where are they all going at this time?” asked 
Ragu. 

“They are not going anywhere in particular just 
now,” replied Bonnaire; “but this evening they will 
all attend a great dinner to which they are invited, 
and at which you and I will be present. But let us 
go home to lunch, and in the afternoon we will visit 
the workshops and stores.” 

After lunch the inspection was resumed, this time 
upon foot. They visited the works and all its immense 
halls, where the steel and copper of the new machines 
shone as bright as day. To-day the operatives had 
come to decorate the machines with garlands of roses 
and foliage, “for,” said they, “ were they not a part 
of the féte?” 

Ragu walked alone, still impassive, and examining 
the machines, many of them entirely new to him. 
Finally, he approached Bonnaire and said, “ There is 
no doubt that this is very well, and all very fine; but 
no way has yet been found of giving an income of a 
hundred thousand franes to each citizen.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Bonnaire. “We have the 
income of a hundred thousand franes. Come and see.” 

He thereupon led Ragu to the General Stores—im- 
mense barns, immense warehouses, immense halls 
wherein all the wealth of the city was stored, and 
which were becoming too small to accommodate the 
products of the community, the individual members 
of which, through a labor of but four hours a day, 
were supplied with every possible want, and were 
therefore ignorant of envy, hatred, and crime. Peace 
had been made, and brotherly kindness and love were 
beginning to reign. 

“ Here are our incomes,” said Bonnaire, as he showed 
each new storehouse. “ Each of us is at liberty to draw 
upon these repositories without restriction. Don’t 
you think that this represents a hundred thousand 
francs? Of course we are all rich; but this, as you 
say, would spoil the pleasure of it for you, since riches 
do not count with you unless seasoned with the wretch- 
edness of others. Our system has the advantage that 
no one any longer runs the risk of being robbed and 
murdered at night on some street corner.” 

He then pointed out the fact that a movement was 
making toward a direct exchange between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, that the large workshops and 
the social stores would perhaps some day disappear, 
and that that would be still another step toward more 
liberty and the absolute freedom of the individual. 

Ragu listened, more and more confused by all that 
he saw and by all that he had heard. Not knowing 
how to hide his agitation, he exclaimed: i 

“So you are an anarchist now!” 

Bonnaire, laughing loudly, said: “Oh, my good 
friend, I was a collectivist, and you once reproached 
me for being so no longer; and now you want to make 
me out an anarchist. The truth is that we have been 
nothing at all since the day when the dream of uni- 
versal happiness, justice, and truth was _ realized. 
And now that it occurs to me, come and see some- 
thing else.” Then he led Ragu behind the General 
Stores to the place where Lange had of old installed 
his rude pottery-kilns. The site was now occupied 
by a large manufactory of earthen-ware that belonged 
to Lange, who, at the instance of Luc, had agreed 
to instruct pupils in his art, and who had long been 
desirous of producing brilliant terra-cottas for the 
adornment of houses. Lange was just at that moment 
standing at the door of his establishment, surrounded 
by a group of children, to whom he was distributing 
small presents, as was his custom on holidays, and ac- 
companying the gifts with humorous remarks. Ragu, 
after listening to him in silence and with increasing 
surprise, shouted out, with a sneer, 

“Say, old anarchist, you don’t seem to be talking 
any more about blowing up the whole place!” 

Lange suddenly turned and looked at him, and said: 
“You seem to know me; but I don’t recall your name. 
No, justice enough has been done to disarm me. The 
town has been purified and reconstructed, and I cer- 
tainly don’t want to destroy it, now that all that I 
wished has been realized.” 

Then Ragu resumed: “ Say, then, old reformed anar- 
chist, how about Barefoot—did you marry her?” 

Tears suddenly started to Lange’s eyes, as he ad- 
vanced angrily toward Ragu and exclaimed: “ You 

























































ave an evil spirit. Why do you wring my 
heart? Who are you, anyway? Don’t 
von know that my dear wife has been 
iad for twenty years? If I have not be- 
a bad man it is because of my ten- 
der recollection of her. She is ever with 
and my good adviser. But you—you 
ave a malicious fellow, and I shall not 
recognize you. Clear out! and go back 
where you belong. You are not fit to be 
mong us!” 5 

: ‘Domaeire, persuaded that Lange had 
recognized Ragu, led the latter away, since 
was desirous of avoiding a painful 


opie 


he 
scene. 

All that Ragu had thus far seen had 
completely upset him, and the sight of 
so much happiness in which he could not 
and never would partake filled him with 
bitter regret. But it was late in the after- 
noon that the festive appearance of Beau- 
clair was too much for him. It was the 
custom on this first day of summer for 
each family to place its table out-of-doors 
and dine in the sight of all passers-by. 
This breaking of bread and drinking of 
wine in public was like a friendly com- 
munion. Then the tables were finally 
brought together so as to form but a 
single one, and the town was thus changed 
into an immense hall of festivity. Bon- 
naire, taking Ragu to his own table— 
that is to say, to that of his grand- 
daughter, Claudine, who married Charles 
Froment—said, “I bring you a guest, a 
stranger, and a friend of mine.” All an- 
swered, “He is welcome”; bui Bonnaire 
kept his guest near him, for he was still 
suspicious of him. The table was a long 
one, and at it were seated representatives 
of four generations, and, among others, 
Bonnaire’s son, Lucien, and the latter’s 
wife, née (Louise) Mazelle, both of them 
now over fifty years of age. 

Ragu gazed especially at Louise, and, 
in an undertone, asked Bonnaire whether 
the Mazelles were both dead. “ Yes,” said 
jonnaire, “from fear of losing their in- 
come through the depression in stocks.” 

Ragu shook his head, without any evi- 
dence of feeling for these “bourgeois, al- 
though he also, like them, was convinced 
that a world from which idleness was ban- 
ished would cease to be habitable. Then 
he began to look around him again, de- 
pressed by the increasing joyousness of 
the guests and the lavish display of deli- 
cacies, that appeared perfectly natural and 
not at all ostentatious. Then he sudden- 
ly rose and said to Bonnaire: “I am 
stifling. It is necessary for me to take 
a stroll. And then again I want to see 
more; I want to see everything—all the 
tables and all the guests.” 

jonnaire understood perfectly. Was it 
not Lue and Josine that he desired to see? 
So, avoiding any explanation, he simply 
said: “ All right. I shall show you every- 
thing. We will visit all the tables.” 

The first table that they reached was 
that of the Morfains, at which presided 
Petit-Da, with his wife, formerly Hono- 
rine Caffiaux. 
descendants of Ma-Bleue, the widow of 
Achille Gourier. The sight of the for- 
mer recalled to him Mayor Gourier and 
Sub-prefeet Chatelard, both of whom he 
learned had long been dead. Then he ask- 
ed, “ Are these persons congregated here 
the grandchildren of the Froments, the 
Morfains, the Jollivets, and the Gaumes; 
and do not all these inimical bloods poison 
eich other in the veins in which they 
flow?” 

“No,” said Bonnaire, quietly; ‘“ the race 
has thus acquired greater beauty and 
strength.” 

After they had proceeded a little fur- 
ther, Ragu suddenly said, in a gloomy 
tone: ““What good is it to keep silence 
any longer? I came here only to see them. 
Where are they?” 

It was Lue 
spoke, 

Bonnaire reflected. He had delayed the 
inevitable meeting so far, for fear of a 
possible tragedy. But had not his tactics 
been successful? Had they not resulted 
in inspiring Ragu with a sort of mortal 
terror before the grandeur of this com- 
pleted work? Feeling that they had, he 
answered, in a kindly tone: 

* You wish to see them, do you? Well, 
comrade, I am going to show them to you. 
You will find them very happy people.” 

uec’s table was situated at but a short 
distance. He himself occupied the centre, 
With Josine at his right. At his left were 
Seurette and Jordan, while Suzanne sat 
opposite. All the descendants surrounded 
the table. 
bled in all his limbs, and was shuddering 
and pale. He could not support the splen- 
dor of beauty and goodness that radiated 
from Lue and Josine. He was withdraw- 
ing. on the verge of flight, when Lue, who 
had observed him, turned to Bonnaire and 
asked, “ Who is that aged man?” 

“He is a stranger.” 

“A stranger? Then let him come and 
break bread with us.” 

Ragu seemed to be seized with terror, 
and drew back again. “ No, no, I cannot,” 
said he. 

Then Josine spoke: “ Wait, my friend; 
here is our glass. Why will you not drink 
to our health and your own? You have 
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ther, and we shall take pleasure in in 
creasing our family still more.” 

But Ragu, struck with terror at the 
thought of such sacrilege, again receded, 
and exclaimed: “No, no, | cannot! | 
cannot!” 

Then Bonnaire, giving Ragu his hand, 
said: “Come, let us walk about a little. 
Tell me, do you now believe in our happi 
ness? You see very plainly that it is 
possible to work and be happy, for joy, 
health, and perfect life are to be found 
only in labor.” 

But Ragu, completely unnerved, refused 
to answer, and simply said: * Oh, let me 
alone! I am only a coward, and I de 


spise myself.” Then, in a low voice, he 
added: “I came to kill them both. 1 
came to Beauclair with the single pas- 


sion in my heart to find that man and wo- 
man again, and plunge into them the 
knife that I made so clumsy use of  be- 
fore. And see how you have beguiled me, 
and see how I trembled in their presence, 
and how cowardly I acted at the sight 
of their happiness!” 

“Come away, come away, poor creature. 
Come to my house and sleep another 
night; and to-morrow we will look about,” 
said Bonnaire. 

“Sleep in your house again? No, no; 
I am going away at once. Lange well 
said that I was not fit for such a place.” 

Bonnaire did not insist, but took Ragu 
back to his house to get his stick and 
Not a word was said, not a 
of farewell was made, the 
wretched, stricken old man, with falter- 
ing steps, left the house and entered the 
darkness, in which he was finally lost to 
sight. 

Many years passed, during which death 
carried off many persons who had _per- 
formed their task. Bourron was the first 
to die, and then his wife Babette. After 
wards it was Ma-Bleue, and then Lange. 
Then Nanet and Nise disappeared, and, 
finally, Bonnaire succumbed. Of all their 
generation, of all the founders of triumph- 
al Beauclair, Lue, Jordan, Josine, Sau- 
rette, and Suzanne remained. Of these, 
Jordan, who was Luc’s senior by ten 
years, was the first to pass away; and 
five years later, Luc, still’ surrounded by 
his affectionate female colaborers, enter 
ed into eternal life, with his last gaze 
fixed upon the city in which the evolution 
begun by him was spreading. The work 
was done; the city founded by this dis 
ciple of Fourier was completed. 

The End. 
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[: HArPER’S for April,-Mark Twain once 
more returns to his old-time humor, in 
his “Selections from Adam’s Diary.” 
Here we have the great humorist again in 
his native element. His pictures of the 
utter discomfiture of the first man over 
the arrival of his better half, and his per- 
plexity concerning the proper classifica- 
tion of Cain and Abel, are as uproariously 
funny as anything that he has ever done. 


Among those who contribute short 
stories to this number are Marie van 
Vorst, Gelett Burgess, Hildegarde Haw- 


thorne, W. F. Payson, the author of John 


Vytal, and other equally well known 
writers. 

There are also strong instalments of 
Gilbert Parker’s serial, “The Right of 


Way,” and “The Portion of Labor,’ by 
Mary E. Wilkins. 

The frontispiece is in colors, and is from 
an original oil-painting by F. V. du Mond. 


In addition to this, there are a number of 
uncommonly dainty and effective illustra- 
tions in color in the body of the Magazine, 
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Portia —from ‘The Merchant 
of Venice’ 





Hardcastle,—jrom ‘“ She 
Stoops to Conquer ne 


Miss 




















Balthazar Singing,—from ‘*Much Ado About Nothing” 


EDWIN A. ABBEY, AND SOME EXAMPLES OF HIS WORK 


Mr. Abbey is an American, born in Philadelphia April 1, 1852. He has been commissioned by King Edward VII. to paint the only official 


pieture that will be made of his coronation scene in Westminster Abbey. 
































Transact a general 
banking business. 

Receive 
subject to draft. Div- 
idends and interest 
collected and remit- 











Redmond, | 
9 
Kerr & Co. | ted. Act as_ Fiscal 
\ Agent for, and nego- 
BANKERS, | of, railroads, street 
railways, gas compa- 
nies, etc. Securities 
Members ' it a 
; i l commission. 
N. Y. Stock Exchange. DEAL IN 
High-Grade_ Investment Securities. 
PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENTS, 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO. 
Bills of Exchange bought 
to Europeand South Africa, 
of Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 
_ 
Credit. Cheques. Certificates of 
Deposit. 

Brown Brothers & Co., 
HASKINS & SELLS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, 
NO. 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 

PAY 
5%, 53%, 6%, 64 Net. 

The preferred stock of Southern cotton mills are 
Investments in the South obtain the best interest 
returns consistent with safety. 
HUGH MacRAE & CO, Bankers, Wilmington, WN. C. 


tiate and issue loans 
41 WALL ST., N. Y. 

bought and sold on 

Lists of current offerings sent on application. 
Lette rs and sold. Cable Transfers 
tions made. International 

BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 

SECURITIES BY 
paying these rates and are particularly desirable. 





superior slip, 


wearing qualities of 


ee 
Playing Cards 
make them ‘‘first favorites’? among card 
players in all civilized card-playing countries. 


“Card Games, and How to Play Them” a 120 
page book mailed for six flap ends from 
Bicycle boxes, or five 2c. stamps. 


Dept.28, THE U. S. PLAYING CARD Co. 
Cincinnati, 


Grand Prix, 
Paris Exposition, 
1900. 


Goddess of Liberty 
trade-mark ace 
on every pack. 





ae : ; ess ; 
& No Pen Copying Book is as good = / as the Benedict. 
mj 400 copying pages, 2 full indexes, Benedictcarbon paper, 
Bendict clips, compose it. This means, 200 pages more 
than any other similar book, better carbon paper, no 
loose pages to annoy you, better book to please you for 
i less money. Ordinary pen, paper and ink can be used. 
j Made in two styles, $1.50 and $2.25. Send 
$2.25 for the best value. Express pre-paid 
anywhere, Guaranteed satisfaction or money refunded. 
Agents wanted. Kimball, Storer Co., 
6 Fifth St. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 











TEACHING OVER 
280,000 STUDENTS 


By Mail 
The  Interna- 
tional Corres- 


dents in every 
civilized country. 
Write for our cir- 
cular entitled 
Salaried 
Positions for 
Learners 
Mechanical, Electri- 
eal, Steam and Civil 
3 Archi- 
wing; 
5 Chemistry; Teleg- 
raphy; Teaching; Stenography; Book-keeping; English 
Branches. When writing state subject in which int i 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1159, Scranton, Pa, 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000. 
























Worlds Standard. 


Catalogue of latest Models for a stamp. 
SMITH & WESSON, 15 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass, 














Discovery of the age; 
only rival of the genu- 


ZAMBES| GEM especie 


tenth cost. Solid gold mounting. Catalogues free. 
ROWE & CO., Dept. A. G., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Established 12 years. 


deposits | 





A Practical 


Forestry 
Bureau 


ITH some fifty million acres of na- 
W tional forest reserves under its 

charge, the Forest Bureau at 
Washington began the new century with 
possibilities of demonstrating the value 
of practical scientific forestry rarely ap- 
preciated by those not directly interested 
in the question. Besides this immense 
acreage of public forest land, the bureau 
is co-operating with the State authorities 
in preserving the forests, and also render- 
ing such aid as possible to private owners 
of woods. The forest problem of the Phil- 
ippine Islands also comes under the gen- 
eral direction of the bureau, and while 
the work is in charge of Captain Ahearn, 
of the Ninth Infantry, stationed at Ma- 
nila, expert foresters are selected and sent 
out to him by the bureau in Washington. 
There are some twenty to thirty million 
acres of valuable forest lands in these isl- 
ands, and their preservation and scientific 
development are matters of the greatest 
importance. 

Mr. Gifford Pinchot, the head of the 
Forest Bureau, has been one of the most 
active workers in this field for upward 
of a quarter of a century, and a good deal 
of the public sentiment created in favor 
of practical forestry is due to his efforts. 
It was under his personal direction that 
the work of establishing one of the finest 
private forest preserves in the world was 
brought to such a successful issue. In 
1891 he made out the working plans for 














George W. Vanderbilt’s estate at Biltmore, 
and though starting with a modest 4000 
acres, the work has been skilfully broad- 
ened until to-day there are some 100,000 
acres of forests under systematic treat- 


ment. More recently Mr. Pinchot was 
largely instrumental in establishing a 


forest school at Yale. Next summer there 
will be held a summer school of forestry 
at Milford, Pennsylvania, where students, 
forest-owners, and lovers of the woods 
can receive practical lessons in this 
science. This summer school will enable 
the Yale students to carry on their work 
in a practical way. 

Meanwhile, forestry .at Cornell Univer- 
sity has reached a point where it is now 
a popular branch of study. Three years 
ago when the New York State College of 
Forestry was established there were only 
four students enrolled; but this year there 
are twenty-six regular students studying 
to be practical foresters, and as many 
more taking the course as a part of their 
university work. There are three regular 
professors of forestry at the college, and 
thirty-eight from the other colleges who 
lecture on special branches of the sub- 
ject. 

The State College of Forestry is pro- 








vided with a tract of Adirondack forest 
land of some 30,000 acres, which the pro- 
fessors and students are endeavoring to 
make self-supporting. On this domain all 
the practical experience necessary to make | 
good foresters is given to the students, 
and when they have finished their course | 
they are thoroughly familiar with every 
phase of the subject. Thousands of cords 
of wood are cut from this forest and sold 
every year, and several million feet of 
logs are disposed of in the same way. 
Only such trees are cut as are marked | 
beforehand as having reached maturity, | 
and by a careful system of cleaning out 
the forest is kept in a healthy, growing | 


condition. New tracts are reforested an- 
nually. There is a nursery in connection 


with the college containing some one mill- 
ion seedlings, and several hundred thou- | 
sand of these are planted out every year. 
The cost of planting or reforesting new or 
burnt-over land has been reduced from 
$9 90 per acre for the first year to $4 85 
for last year. It is expected this will be 
further reduced to less than four dollars 
per acre when the work is thoroughly or- 
ganized. 

The Forest Bureau at Washington sends 
out a small army of practical foresters 
and their “ student assistants ” every sea- 
son, and they collect data and information 
for the efficient organization and planning 
of the bureau. There is felt a growing 
need for practical foresters in all parts of 
the country, and those who have a scien- 
tific and practical knowledge of the pro- 
fession are in a fair way to secure good 
positions. Private owners of forest pre- 
serves, as Well as State and national gov- 
ernments, require the services of pro- 
fessional foresters who understand their 
business thoroughly. There is special need 
of such men in the Philippines, where the 
extensive tracts of valuable hard woods 
will soon occupy far more attention than 
some of the industries heretofore exploited 
in the press. The woods of the Philip- 
pine Islands are tropical in character and 
luxuriance, and many of the different 
species of trees are worth considerable in 
the trades. The supply of valuable tropi- 
cal trees has in recent years been greatly 
depleted by the ruthless destruction of the 
forests without any attempt to replace 
them. GEORGE E. WALSH. §! 
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To the Stockholders of 


Referring to our circular dated March 2, 1901, we an 
entire outstanding amounts of the Preferred and Commo 
the offer made to them by us in our said circular, viz.: 


March 21, 1901 


Federal Steel Company, 

‘National Steel Company, 

National Tube Company, 

American Steel & Wire Co. of New Jersey, 
American Tin Plate Company, 
American Steel Hoop Company, 
American Sheet Steel Company. 


nounce that holders of the following percentages of the 
n Stocks of the above-named companies have accepted 








Federal Steel Company 
National Steel Company .. 
INGRIONAL TUG COMOEIU cs icccncecwecncccescnsboccesssesces 
American Steel & Wire Company of New Jersey 
American Tin Plate Company 
American Steel Hoop Company 
American Sheet Steel Company 






THE PLAN PROPOSED IN OUR CIRCULAR THEREFORE 






| Percentage of Percentaye of 

| Preferred | Cc mon 

| Stock. } Stock. 
Cee ecccecereccrecccecccese 97 96 
97 98 
Cececcccccccccccccece 98 93 
Raaeasteseaunenanss ated a oS 
Macdhuelevccataccauviserss 94 99 
SddReKeccdegdoaserdsaaneeus 97 98 
97 94 


HAS BECOME OPERATIVE. 


In view of the fact that there are stockholders who desire to participate in the plan, but who have been un 


able to deposit the certificates for their stock within the t 
for deposit of stocks under the terms and conditions of o 
CLUDING MONDAY, APRIL Ist, 1901, after w 


ime limited in our circular, we have extended the time 
ur said circular of March 2, 1901, UNTIL AND IN- 
hich date no deposits of stock will be received except 


in our discretion and on such terms as we may prescribe. 


The COMMON STOCK of any Company offered, 
THE TRANSFER BOOKS of such Company for th 


for deposit AFTER THE DATE OF CLOSING 


e payment of dividends upon the Common Stock must 


be accompanied by an ORDER FOR SUCH DIVIDEND, 
Deposits must be made with the following depositaries respectively : 


FEDERAL STEEL PREFERRED STOCK 
— COMMON STOCK 
PREFERRED STOCK 

COMMON STOCK 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 


“ 


TUBE 


“ 


NATIONAL 


PREFERRED STOCK 
COMMON STOCK 

ATE PREFERRED STOCK 
= COMMON STOCK 
EEL PREFERRED STO 
2a COMMON STOCK 
JOP PREFERRED STOC 
* COMMON STOCK 


STEEL 


“ 


NATIONAL 
AMERICAN TIN PL 
AMERICAN SHEET ST 


AMERICAN STEEL H¢ 
“ “ 


PREFERRED STOCK 
COMMON STOCK 


§ Colonial Trust Co., N. Y., or with 

( Old Colony Trust Co., Boston. 

§ Morton Trust Co., N. Y., or with. 

( Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston. 
Standard Trust Co., N. Y. 
Guaranty Trust Co., N. Y. 


; Central Trust Co., N. Y. 


“ { Mercantile Trust Co., N. Y. 
CK « ; Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., N.Y. 


K $ N.Y. Security & Trust Co., N. Y. 


J. P,. MORGAN & CO., 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE & 


Capital, $2,000,000 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 


Assets 


| United States Bonds........cccossedscecss $1,107,066.67 
| New. York City Bonds........ccseses .. 1,288,000.00 
| Other Stocks and Bonds,.............- 2,786,489.70 
eS SEO Te 8,862,124.41 
Loans, Demand and Time.............. 6,143,364.79 
Cy Serr ree errr 289,785.61 
UN ECMO ected eins cacaaes cesbaces 170,262.16 
| Moreign Department ..........<.00s.c00s 700,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable. .......... 232,638.10 
Cash on hand and in Bank............. 4,562,384.62 





$26,142,116.06 


Syndicate Managers. 
TRUST CO., 59 Cedar Street, New York 


(Mutual Life Building.) 
Surplus, $2,500,000 


Sist, 1900 

Liabilities 

Go iinsetedicevdsedaatidancacciedas&s 
arid hdéidsus cotankeuasecdiekecunce 
WIMGEVIENE PHOGNK. cc cccccccccscvscecocee 
Deposits 
Mortgage ‘Trust Bonds 
Accrued Interest Payable 
COPEIEES CREEKS. 6 ocicscccvcsccccecsseces 


$2,000,000.00 
2,500,000.00 
174,525.39 
13,379,032.91 
8,000,000.00 
84,208.37 
1,349.39 


; ; $26,142,116.06 


Two Dividends of 5% each, amounting to $200,000, have been declared and charged out of the profits of the past year, 


OFFICERS 
. President 
Vice-President 

2d Vice-President 
3d Vice-President 
. . Treasurer 
. Secretary 
Asst. Secretary 

: Asst. Treasurer 
Manager Foreign Dep't 


GEORGE W. YOUNG, 
LUTHER KOUNTZE, 
JAMES TIMPSON, . 
ARTHUR TURNBULL, 
LIAMS 


CLARK WILLIAMS , . 
WILLIAM P. ELLIOTT, . 
RICHARD M. HURD, 
CALVERT BRE 

Al 


WER, ° 
-EXANDER PHILLIPS, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
DUMONT CLARKE, 
DICKEY, LUTHER KOUNTZE, 
» HENDERSON, RICH’RD A. MCCURDY, 
. KISSEL, JAMES TIMPSON, 
GEORGE W. YOUNG. 





DIRECTORS 
» BABCOCK, 
/, H. BALDWIN, JR.. 
FREDERICK ©. BARTON, 
C. LEDYARD BLAIR, 
DUMONT CLARKE, 


SAMUEL I 
W 


C. C. CUYLER, 
CHARLES D. DICKEY 
WILLI 
ROB 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON, 
GUSTAV E. KISSEL, 
LUTHER KOUNTZE, 
CHARLTON T. LEWIS, 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY, 


THEODORE MORFORD, 
ROBERT OLYPHANT, 
CHARLES M. PRATT, 
EBEN B. THOMAS, 
JAMES ‘11M 
GE¢ 


PSON, 
IRGE W. YOUNG 





American 
Engineering Competition 


A Book for Every American Business Man 





The articles which make up this volume recently appeared in The London Times. 
They were intended as a warning to the British manufacturer and engineer of the 
dangerous industrial rivalry of.the United States. 

They describe, in a clear, authoritative manner, the great American enterprises, 


Jeeling in England. It is a book which mu 


| including the most famous iron and steel works of Pennsylvania, locomotive plants, 
| etc., showing the superiority of American work 


of an inguiry made by an English engineer, 


over the English. They are the result 
whose opinions have aroused the greatest 
st interest every American business man. 


8vo, Cloth. $1.00 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., N. Y. 














| Gold Medal, Paris Universal 
Exposition, 1900. 


EL 


TOILET 


9. Rue dela Paix. Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” and the signature € H. FAY | 





OU 


: 4 SPECIAL, 


HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIBLE 
POWDER— CEL. FAW, Inventor 














A 24-Hour Train to Chicago Every Day—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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That’s All! . 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md, 
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To Golf Players 





does not represent consistent strength. 





For each nip 
An Automobile with ex- 
cellent motive power, but n 
Of Red Top _ inferior running gear,or (Qn 
with perfect running 






Take a nip 


It’s healthful, ‘| NATIONAL 


Absolutely ? are consistently strong, powerful 


ee and elegant throughout. 
Pure. Ten r 





, if you are going to purchase an automobile, 
And aged this will be the best 10c. investment you 


ae acig Handsomely IIMlustrated. Completely Price 
Illustrated pamphlet mailed free to any address Indexed. Bound in half - leather. F 


Ferdinand Westheimer & Sos a) The National Automobile & Electric Co. 


In wood. 














You can keep thoroughly in touch with the 
game if you have in your possession a copy of 


“| Harper’s Official 
Noonan PONE [es ame! Golf Guide for 1901 


Too, for it’s \ AUTOMOBILES Park Trap Style Cc. vg TELL How to reach all Golf Clubs. When organized, names of officers, 


entrance fees, annual dues, distance of holes, kind of courses. 


bar hubs Mienic; aubieh wee Galil een wee wa IT GI\ TES Summary of events in 1900, Championship statistics for seven 
Years old receipt of 10c. in stamps, will show you this. years. List of all golf associations and clubs belonging to them. 


$1.00 


New York 
City 

















Cincinnati, Ohio, St. Joseph, Mo. ‘ : F: a kli 
“api twine Ky. ’ 5 661 f 4 1007 East 22d St., Indianapolis, Ind. saemeag Harper & Brothers 
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